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INSURANCE 

Peanies-a*day  provides 
,  $5,000  Travel  Accident 
protection.  If  you  travel 
i  by  car,  train,  plane,  bus, 
steamship,  you  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  miss  this  pro¬ 
tection.  Double  bene¬ 
fits  available  too.  Contact 
me  today  for  complete 
details. 

PleoM  rtftr  to  the  yellow  poges  for 
noiRo  of  your  Notionwido  repretentative, 
or  coll  or  write  Nationwide,  2303 
Irvnswick  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Tele* 
phone  No.  EXport  6*1591. 

VIationwide 

mutual  insurance  COMPANY! 

Horn*  Offica:  Columbus,  Ohio  I 


INTRIGUED  BY  UNUSUAL  PUCES?  M  AVWV 
WRITE  FOR  THE  EXCITING  XXW  W 

56  page  book 

OF  MAUPINTOUR'S  unique 

travel  plans. 

WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS  than  an  Imaginative,  adven¬ 
turesome  holiday  abroad?  Write  today  for  the  nev< 
1961  Maupintour  Travel  Guide.  There  are  tour  lengths 
and  rates  to  fit  anyone's  time  and  budget.  With  Mau¬ 
pintour  you  see  the  unusual,  but  travel  in  comfort 
and  safety  with  holiday  companions  whose  interests 
are  akin  to  your  own.  Listed  are  some  of  the  escorted 
tours  designed  for  discriminating  travelers. 

WESTERN  EUROPE 

■  Europe  Traditional  plus  Hungary,  Yugoslavia  and 
Berlin.  ■  France,  Spain,  Andorra,  Majorca,  North  Afri¬ 
ca.  ■  The  Alps  of  7  Nations.  ■  Denmark-Sweden-Nor- 
way  by  Motorcoach  and  Fjord  Steamer.  ■  The  Best  of 
England-Wales-Scotland. 

EASTERN  EUROPE  AND  USSR 

■  Austria,  Hungary,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia. 

■  The  Four  Nations:  Berlin,  East  Germany,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Poland.  ■  Russia  by  Motorcoach  (4th  consecu 
tive  year.)  ■  Scandinavla-Russia-Poland  Annual  Com¬ 
panion  Tours.  ■  Eastern  Europe  Adventure;  compre¬ 
hensive,  75  day.  ■  Collegiate/Teacher;  Central 
Europe,  the  Balkans,  USSR.  ■  The  Great  Adventure  Air 
Tour;  USSR,  Berlin,  Vienna.  ■  Cities  of  Central  Asia; 
Samarkand,  Tashkent,  Bukhara,  Alma  Ata,  plus 
Irkutsk  in  Siberia.  ■  The  Balkans  Grand  Adventure; 
Berlin  to  Istanbul  plus  Mediterranean  and  Dalmatian 
Coast  cruise. 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Egypt,  including  Luxor,  Karnak,  Thebes.  Plus  Leb¬ 
anon,  Syria,  Jordan,  Israel,  Greece,  and  Italy.  De¬ 
partures  each  month. 

FOR  YOUR  COPY  of  this  colorful  travel  catalog,  see 
your  Travel  Agent  or  write  now  to  Melva  A.  Ofdham, 
Maupintour,  1603  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

>^Maupintour 


The  Morning  Post 


Excited  after  35  years  .  .  . 

Dear  Dr.  Lynch: 

I’m  so  excited — I  just  had  to  write.  Can 
you  imagine  it?  After  35  years  of  con¬ 
centrated  effort  to  reach  the  goal  of  100% 
in  the  NEA.  I  achieved  it  this  year!  Of 
course,  for  the  past  several  years  we’ve 
had  100%  in  NJEA  and  the  others  but  to 
get  it  for  NEA  is  terrific  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  School  in  Rockaway. 

Lillian  Ossre  Cohen 

Perhaps  Some  Day  .  .  . 

Dear  Dr.  Hipp: 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  and  your  organization  for  doing  all 
that  has  been  done  in  attempting  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  teachers’  social  security  rights. 

1.  for  one,  realize  the  loss  because  I  fall 
in  the  group  that  will  suffer  the  reduction. 
However,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
NJEA  was  not  successful  in  staving  off  the 
loss,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  effort.  I  know 
that  Senators  Case  and  Williams  did  all 
they  could  to  save  the  situation,  and  in 
spite  of  the  defeat  of  their  efforts.  I  be¬ 
lieve  every  teacher  whether  or  not  he  is 
I  affected  should  compliment  these  men  for 
j  their  courage  and  work  on  behalf  of  the 
profession. 

I  can  see  plainly  that  it  is  truly  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  to  meet  its  ob¬ 
ligation  to  the  teachers  and  perhaps  some 
day  Governor  Meyner  can  be  convinced 
of  this.  In  any  case,  1  know  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  has  done 
its  best  and  I  thank  you  and  all  in  your 
organization  for  making  the  great  effort. 

Robert  V.  S.  Reed 

No  Applause,  Please  .  .  . 

Gentlemen: 

At  the  Atlantic  City  Convention,  I  at¬ 
tended  the  concert  given  by  the  All-State 
Chorus  and  Orchestra.  It  was  a  beautiful 
program,  beautifully  performed.  1  have 
taught  some  of  these  young  people  and 
one  thing  I  have  tried  to  teach  them  is 
that  it  is  not  good  form  to  clap  for  a 
hymn,  certainly  not  for  a  prayer.  Am  1  out 
of  date?  Is  the  respect  and  reverence  to 
sacred  music  no  longer  required  by  good 
manners? 

If  I  am  still  right  in  this,  what  happens 
to  the  best  of  our  young  musicians  when 
they  sing  Schubert’s  "Holy.  Holy,  Holy!” 
and  hear  the  audience  clap  loudly? 
Shouldn’t  we,  too,  realize  that  it  is  possible 
to  show  appreciation  for  beautifully  rend¬ 
ered  sacred  music  by  standing  quietly  for 
a  moment? 

Ruth  Williams 


Fine  Convention  Speakers  .  .  . 

Dear  Dr.  Lynch; 

Thank  you  for  the  program  guests  at  the 
NJEA  Convention  this  week.  Dr.  Lemer 
is  truly  one  of  our  wisest  fellow-citizens. 
We  shall  remember  sitting  at  his  feet  and 
needing  the  courage  to  help  firm  up  per¬ 
sonal  values  for  the  younger  generation. 

Joe  Chandler  was  just  what  the  doctor 
would  order  for  harrassed  school  teachers 
— a  good  laugh  at  ourselves  and  with  each 
other.  Your  address  was  helpful  and  beau¬ 
tifully  concise. 

After  six  weeks  of  confrontation  with 
adolescents.  I  needed  yesterday  and  today 
for  professional  grooming. 

Bernica  Cofer 

Dear  Dr.  Lynch: 

Please  know  that  I  for  one  was  pleased 
to  have  Dr.  Max  Lerner  as  one  of  the 
featured  speakers  at  our  recent  conven¬ 
tion.  He  is  the  best  and  the  latest  of  a 
succession  of  top  flight  people. 

Grace  M.  Scully 

For  Those  Few,  a  Life-Saver  .  .  . 

Dear  Dr.  Hipp: 

I  should  like  to  thank  the  NJEA  for  all 
of  the  assistance  I  have  received  during 
the  past  several  months. 

Not  many  teachers  are  faced  with  a 
problem  of  this  magnitude,  but  for  those 
unfortunate  few  who  are,  the  NJEA  is  a 
life-saver. 

Every  teacher  should  realize  that  his 
membership  in  the  NJEA  helps  not  only 
others,  and  the  profession  as  a  whole,  but 
provides  a  strong  and  united  backing  for 
the  teacher  himself  in  time  of  trouble. 

Jahn  W.  Ayars 


"Here's  some  get-well  cards  from  your 
class  and  a  required-reading  list  from 
your  English  teacher  . . ." 


N«w  Jersey  Education  Association 

|g0  W.  State  St.  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 
Telephone:  EXport  6-5558  j 

fttiidenf  | 

Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  dean  of  | 

students,  Glassboro  State  College 

Vic*-Rret<d«nf  | 

Leonora  E.  Feuchter,  vice-principal,  i 

Union  H.S.  ' 

trcafwrer  I 

Mrs.  Louise  S.  Vollmer,  seventh-grade 
teacher.  School  No.  14,  Jersey  City  j 

Commitf»» 


.  .  .  On  This  Month's  Cover 

Christmas  time,  as  you  may  And, 
is  also  a  time  for  learning — 
a  time  for  trials  and  triumphs — a  time 
for  fresh  beginnings.  May  your 
holiday  season  be  bright  and  hlled 
with  the  joy  of  human  happiness. 

Photo  by  A.  Devaney,  Inc.,  N.Y. 
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Atlantic  Samuel  A.  Gillingham  | 

Bergen  Kathryn  E.  Stillwell  1 

Burlington  Sarah  W.  Lowden 
Camden  Mrs.  Catherine  Campbell 
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Warren  Ruth  Williams 

I 

ltgitlativ»  Chairman  | 
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Scotch  Plains  i 
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EXHIBITIONS 


PROFESSIONAL  MEETINGS  The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 

Mathematics  will  have  its  meeting  at 
Human  Rights  Day  is  December  10.  Tempe,  Ariz.,  December  28*30. 


Harrison  ^lisburj  will  speak  on  the  yhe  Speech  Association  of  America  will 
Conflict  ^twe^  Russia  and  convention  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

China  for  the  Student  Culture  Lecture  December  28-30. 

Series  at  Jersey  City  S.C.  on  December  14. 


j  RADIC 

Selected  Works  from  the  University  Ait  j  . . 

Collection  are  now  on  view  at  the] 

Douglass  College  Art  Gallery  in  the  Re- 1  P'’°S''ar 

citation  Building  until  December  17.  I  NJHA 

j  and  T« 
*  station* 

Painting  by  Irene  Zevon  will  be  shown  in 
the  Gallery,  Bosshart  Hall  at  Glassboro 
State  College,  January  7-18.  WCAM, 

WCMC, 

‘Dlympic  Sports  in  Art — Ancient  to  Mod-  WCRV, 
ern  Times,”  using  a  dozen  different  media  WCTC, 
to  show  how  the  athlete  has  been  depicted  wFPG, 
by  artists  from  the  days  of  ancient  Fgypt  i 
to  modern  times,  may  be  seen  at  the  New-  j  '  ' 
ark  Museum  (12-5:30;  Suns.  &  hols.  2-6)! 
through  lanuao’.  i  WMTR, 

I  WNJR, 
WNNJ, 


What  is  a  fish  ? 


The  B/P  What  Is  It  Series  \ 

provides  stimulating  answers 
to  science  questions  that 
provoke  young  minds. 

Simple,  basic  facts  about  a 
single  topic  cover  each  area  of 
the  elementary  science  program, 
This  list  of  lavishly  illustrated 
books  has  been  carefully 
prepared  for  grades  1  to  8. 


WNTA, 

WOND 

WPRB, 

wnM, 

WSNJ, 

WWBZ 


Bill  of  Rights  Day  is  December  15. 


The  Music  Educators  National  Conference 
will  have  its  Eastern  Division  Meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  13-16. 


Bach's  “Chri.stmas  Oratorio”  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Masterworks  Chorus  and 
Orchestra  of  Morristown,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  David  Randolph,  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York  City  on  December  10. 


The  National  Science  Teachers  Association 
and  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  will  have  a  joint 
meeting  in  New  York  City,  December 
26-30. 


Printing  Education  Week,  sponsored  by 
the  International  Graphic  Arts  Education 
Association,  will  be  observed  January  15- 


The  Warsaw  Philharmonic,  Witold  Ro- 
wicki  conducting,  will  perform  at  the 
Mosque  Theater,  Newark  at  8:40  p.m.  on 

January  11. 


The  National  Business  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  will  have  its  63rd  annual  Convention, 
with  the  theme  “Business  Education — Vital 
to  the  National  Welfare,”  at  the  Palmer 
House,  Chicago.  Ill.,  December  27-29. 


Temple  University  will  have  its  18th  an¬ 
nual  Reading  Institute  in  Philadelphia. 
January  23-27. 


recei 


Presi 

urer. 


Marcel  Marceaii,  the  noted  Erench  clown 
and  pantomimist  will  appear  in  a  special 
Monday  matinee  for  school  personnel  (stu¬ 
dents,  $1.50  &  $1.00;  accompanying  adults. 
S2.50  &  $1.50— phone  WAlnut  1-87(H))  at 
Princeton  University’s  McCarter  Theater 
on  December  12. 


scssi 

ccivi 

mad 


"Progress  ’60“  a  new  series  of  half-hour 
documentary  programs  about  schools  is 
being  produced  by  NJEA  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Education  .Association.  Broad¬ 
cast  times  are:  WRCV-TV.  Channel  3. 
Philadelphia.  Sun.  12:30  p.m.  and  Tues. 
1:30  am.:  WNBC-TV.  Channel  4.  Sat. 
1:30  p.m. 


“Expedition,”  dix'umenlary  films  of  mod¬ 
ern  exploration,  with  every  third  program 
making  discoveries  locally,  is  the  successor 
to  the  “High  Road"  and  “Bold  Journey” 
scries.  It  may  K*  seen  on  WABC-TV, 
Channel  7  or  WFIL-TV.  Channel  6.  at 
7:00  p.m.  every  Tuesday. 


Send  for 

iflustrated  brochuro 


“Meet  the  Professor,”  a  new  series  of  half- 
hour  programs  dramatizing  the  contribu¬ 
tions  which  individual  college  teachers  are 
making,  will  be  produced  in  cooperation 
with  the  NEA  and  its  .Association  for 
Higher  Education  by  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  on  Sunday  afternoons 
beginning  January  29. 

NJEA  REVIEW 


J  IBOO  N.  Narragansett  Ave., 

Chicago  39,  Illinois  Publishing  Division  of  Beckley-Cardy 


Your  Representative:  Herman  Schnepel 
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radio  programs 

“SpeakinK  of  Schools,”  daily  five-minute 
proitram  of  education  news,  produced  by 
NJHA  and  the  N.J.  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.  Broadcast  times  on  local 


stations  are: 

WBUD,  Trenton  .  7:00  p.m. 

WCAM,  Camden  .  6:55  o.m. 

WCMC,  Wildwood  .  TBA 

WCRV,  Washington  .  1:05  p.m. 

WCTC,  New  Brunswick  .  9:40  p.m. 

WFPG,  Atlantic  City  .  9:05  p.m. 

WJIK,  Asbury  Pork  .  1:20  p.m. 

WKDN,  Camden  .  9:30  o.m. 

WMTR,  Morristown  .  1:25  p.m. 

WNJR,  Newark  .  9:30  a.m. 

WNNJ,  Newton  .  2:30  p.m. 

WNTA,  Newark  .  7:10  p.m. 

WOND,  Pleosantville  .  TBA 

WPRB,  Princeton  .  6:15  p.m. 

WTTM,  Trenton  .  7:15  p.m. 

WSNJ,  Bridgeton  .  7:15  p.m. 

WWBZ,  Vineland  .  6:15  p.m. 


NJEA  Committee  To  Receive 
Nominations  on  January  13 

The  NJEA  Nominating  Committee 
will  meet  on  Friday,  January  13  to 
receive  the  names  of  individuals  to 
be  considered  for  nomination  for 
President,  Vice-President,  and  Treas¬ 
urer.  The  Association  will  elect  offi¬ 
cers  next  November.  The  Nominating 
Committee  is  holding  a  preliminary 
"organization"  meeting  in  December. 
At  a  meeting  following  its  January 
session  it  will  act  upon  names  re¬ 
ceived.  Nominations  can  also  be 
made  by  petition. 


"It's  embarrassing.  I'm  teaching  him 
economics  and  he's  heir  to  a  for¬ 
tune." 


EUROPE  1961 

Classes  in  Leading  European  Universities  Combined  with  Instruction 
While  Travelling  to  Meet  American  Requirements  for  Academic  Credit 

MODERN  LANGUAGES  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

CIVILIZATION  &  CULTURE 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PARIS  (Sorbonne).  French  Language,  Literature, 
History,  Art. 

June  9-August  31  (84  Days) — All  Inclusive  Price — 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MADRID.  Spanish  Language,  History,  Literature, 
Geography,  Philosophy,  Music. 

June  14-August  31  (78  Days) — All  Inclusive  Price — 

UNIVERSITY  OF  HEIDELBERG.  German  Language,  German  His¬ 
tory,  and  Civilization. 

June  30-Sept.  4  (66  Days) — All  Inclusive  Price — 

UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORENCE.  Art,  Music,  Culture.  Italian  Lan 
guage.  History  and  Literature. 

June  lO-Sept.  1  (84  Days) — All  Inclusive  Price — 

RUSSIAN  STUDY  TOUR.  In  Russian  Language  and  Civilization, 
Four  weeks  preliminary  study  in  London  with  four 
weeks  in  Russia. 

June  9  August  31  (84  Days) — All  Inclusive  Price — 


$1296.00 

$1170.00 

$1255.00 

$1499.00 

$1689.00 


INCLUDING:  Trans-Atlantic  transportation  by  sea.  All  hotels,  break¬ 
fast  and  dinner  while*  travelling  in  Europe,  full  board 
while  attending  the  courses,  full  board  in  Russia,  all 
sightseeings  and  transfers. 


fOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  WRITE; 

LANSEAIR  TRAVEL  SERVICE,  INC. 

1026  17th  Street,  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


“Corer  Those  Bills  As  One  .  .  .  ” 


You  can  borrow  extra  money  From  your  Teachers  Credit  Union. 
Address  your  inquiry  in  core  of  the  Teachers  lifted  below. 


GARFIELD— SOUTH  lERGEN 
Rogti  P.  Sullivon 
Mork  Twoin  School  ^3 


ATLANTIC  COUNTY 
Cloroflco  S.  Slolor 
Soflior  High  School 
Atlontic  City— 4-7011 
lAYONNE 
Jotoph  f.  Nolton 

D.  F.  Swetnoy  H.  S. 
loyonno-FE  t-2171 

IURLIN6T0N  COUNTY 
Milton  Horshbirgor 
Springiido  School 
lorlinglon— Oudity  i-2307 
CAMDEN 

E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  ith  SI. 
(omdon-WO  4-S084 

CAFE  MAY  COUNTY 
Marion  T.  Howilt 
c/o  Covniy  Sopt.  of  Sch. 
f.  M.  Courthouso — S-43t1 
CENTRAL  lERGEN 
Thortso  Von  Woloring 
202  logon  Id. 

Ri«or  Edgo,  N.  J. 

Diamond  3-7710 
CUMIERLAND  COUNTY 
Mri.  Mory  H.  Boon 
II  (olumhio  A«o. 
Vintlond-OX  2-7M9 
EAST  RERGEN 
Corl  I.  Strong 
401  Douglas  St. 

Englowood — 10  1-2310 
ESSEX  COUNTY 
Richord  Cohill 
1SS  Irood  St. 

Iloomfiold— FI  3-FOSl 


Gorfitld— FI  7-1704 
HOIOKEN 
Dominick  A.  Foleo 
DomorosI  High  School 
Hobokon— HO  3-1 9M 
HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wm.  A.  Millor 
in  (olumhio  Avo. 

Jortoy  City— 01  9-1124 
HUNTERDON  COUNTY 
Froncit  X.  Sirohobtr 
Hunitrdon  Control  H.  S. 
Flominglon,  N.  J. 

MERCER  COUNTY 
Michool  Angolotti 
lowronco  Jr.  H.  S. 

Tronlon— EX  i-7SU 
MONMOUTN-OCEAN  COUNTIES 
Horold  0.  Shonnon 
S07  Irood  Sirool 
Asbury  Fork— FI  S-M30 
IRORRIS  COUNTY 
Jomts  A.  Allon 
t  (oert  St. 

Morristown — JE  9-1717 

NEWARK 

Gorlond  H.  Smith 
220  Lincoln  Floco 
Irvington  11— ES  S-9112 
NORTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Morris  Wilnor 
Grommor  School 
Forth  Amboy-VA  i-33M 
FASUIC  COUNTY 
Jomos  D.  Golloghor 


loom  301,  44  Homilton  Si. 
Fotorson — SH  2-44SS 
SALEM  COUNTY 
Mrs.  Morgorot  I.  Hoinos 
129  H.  Sirnt 
Cornoy's  Foint,  H.  J. 
SOMERSET  COUNTY 
J.  Harold  Ton  Eyk 
24  E.  Spring  St.,  Somorvillo 
RAndolph  S-41S3 
SOUTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Harold  W.  Slrouss 
IIS  Konsinglon  A«o. 
Floinfiold— 4-S49S 
TEANECK 
Frank  Folk 
Toonock  High  School 
TEonock  7-2412 
TRENTON 
John  Rosonthol 
424  Groonwoy  Avo. 

Tronlon— OW  S-1732 
UNION  COUNTY 
G.  G.  Gundmunson 
14  Lincoln  Avo.  Eosl 
losollo  Fork— CH  S-017S 
WARREN  COUNTY 
Tholmo  lurton 
R.F.D.  Hockoltslown 
WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Fowoll 
IS7  Stuyvosont  Avo. 
Arlington— WE  3-24n 
WEST  ORANGE 
Dorothy  Robortson 
Wost  Orongo  High  School 
Wost  Orongo— OR  4-24S4 
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NJEA  has  a  proud  record  of  achievements  . . .  Legislatively  it  has 
lobbied  successfully  on  behalf  of  teachers  for  equitable  job-security 
laws,  better  pensions,  adequate  group  life  insurance,  sick-leave,  teacher 
liability  protection  and  minimum  salary  schedules. 


Its  record  on  "welfare  matters''  is  just  as  distinguished  ...  It  has 
fought  to  protect  the  legal,  civil,  and  professional  rights  of  every  teacher 
and  administrator  who  has  found  himself  in  real  or  alleged  trouble  . . . 
It  has  spent  thousands  of  dollars  assisting  financially  those  accused  of 
professional  inefficiency  ...  or  conduct  unbecoming  a  teacher  ...  up 
to  the  point  where  an  unbiased  court  has  determined  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  the  allegations 


Or.  Jam»$  M.  lynch,  Jr. 


Through  its  field  services,  it  has  quietly  and 
prudently  advised  others  how  they  could  best  cope  with  a  situation  in 
which  they  were  clearly  at  fault 


or  obviously  in  the  wrong 


Welfare-wise  NJEA  is  sometimes  in  the  seemingly  awkward  posi¬ 
tion  of  having  its  members  on  opposite  sides  of  a  local  issue  and,  in 
some  cases,  feels  obligated  to  assist  both  . . .  This  is  bad  enough  when 
only  the  age-old  employer-employee  dichotomy  is  involved  . . .  but 
when  the  matter  involves  two  peer-groups  disagreeing  over  the  make-up 
of  a  promotion  list ...  or  two  age-groups  receiving  different  treatment 
under  the  pension  rules  originally  agreed  upon  ...  the  problems  become 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  resolve  to  everyone’s  satisfaction  .  .  . 


In  such  matters  those  committees  which  recommend  the  action  to 
be  taken  by  NJEA  base  their  stand  on  basic  principles  . . .  They  have 
always,  for  example,  urged  that  NJEA  defend  what  is  right  whether  the 
instance  involves  a  number  of  teachers  ...  or  only  one  . . .  Also,  they 
carefully  avoid  pre-judging  matters  which  properly  belong  in  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  courts  . . .  and  they  have  always  been  willing  to  recom¬ 
mend  financial  assistance  for  any  member  who  seeks  adjudication  of 
his  “problem”  regardless  of  the  “side”  he  is  on  . . . 


Truly  the  securing  of  basic  rights  through  State  Law  and  decree  .  .  . 
and  the  defense  of  these  and  other  rights  through  personalized  service 
or  financial  assistance  ...  are  sufficient  justification  in  themselves  for 
one’s  being  a  continuous  member  of  this  Association. 


From  the  President's  Desk 
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NEW  ftUILDINGS,  at  that*  two  locotiont,  could  moko  Watt  Stota  Straat  in  Tranton  tha  aducotion  cantar  of  Now  Jartay.  On  tha  north 


ilt  178  and  180  location 


NJEA  contidort  a  modorn  flva-ttory  haadquortart.  On  tha  south  sida 


from  tha  Stota  Housa  Annax  to  Calhoun 


tha  Stota  hoard  of  Education  saakt  a  building  complax,  including  tha  Stota  Musaum,  Stota  Library,  and  Daportmant  of  Education  offlcot. 


West  State  Story 

Consider  new  NJEA  building, 

bigger  State  education  center. 

Trenton’s  State  Street  west  of  the 
State  Capitol  may  truly  become  the 
education  center  of  New  Jersey. 
Plans  are  now  materializing  that 
could  make  it  possible. 

In  acting  on  separate  reports  at 
its  Convention  meeting,  the  NJEA 
Delegate  Assembly  endorsed  two 
possibilities  for  emphasizing  and  co¬ 
ordinating  educational  leadership  in 
the  state  capital. 

For  the  north  side  of  the  block — 
at  the  familiar  178  and  180  ad¬ 
dresses — the  Delegate  Assembly 
heard  the  NJEA  Building  Commit¬ 
tees  suggest  a  modern  five-story  office 
building  as  an  Association  head¬ 
quarters. 

For  the  south  side — from  the  pres¬ 
ent  State  House  Annex  to  the  end  of 
the  block — the  NJEA  Pension  Policy 
Committee  transmitted  the  request  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  for  a 
new  cultural  center.  This  proposal 
would  add  a  new  State  Museum  and 
new  State  Library  to  the  administra¬ 
tive  office  building  already  contem¬ 
plated  for  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  The  Pension  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  agreed  that  the  original  in¬ 
vestment  by  the  Teachers’  Pension 
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and  Annuity  Fund  in  the  office  build¬ 
ing  might  be  extended  to  cover  the 
entire  center. 

The  Building  Committee  report 
proposing  a  new  NJEA  headquarters 
(see  p.  213)  followed  months  of 
study  of  the  present  buildings  and 
properties  owned  by  the  Association. 
It  also  concurred  with  the  thinking  of 
the  NJEA  Program  and  Services 
Committee  on  the  future  needs  of  the 
profession. 

The  report  envisions  a  building 
with  some  30,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor 
space  with  maximum  utilization  of 
the  land  area  for  off-street  parking. 

Committee  chairman  George 
Springer  said  the  proposed  building 
“should  be  a  worthy  symbol  of 
teacher  organization  in  New  Jersey’s 
capital  city.”  The  committee  sug¬ 
gested  a  building  large  enough  “to 
provide  adequate,  efficient  space  for 
the  Association  over  a  long  period  of 
what  seems  destined  to  be  NJEA 
expansion  and  growth  to  meet  the  in¬ 
escapable  problems  of  education  in 
those  years.”  The  proposal  anticipates 
that,  until  needed  by  the  Association, 
some  space  in  the  building  would  be 
leased,  producing  rental  income  to 
offset  part  of  the  cost. 

The  Pension  Policy  Committee  re¬ 
port  said  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  sought  the  new  library  and 


museum  to  provide  a  complete  edu¬ 
cation  center  at  one  site  in  the  heart 
of  the  capital  city.  With  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Tercentenary  Celebration 
scheduled  for  1964,  considerable 
interest  has  appeared  in  legislative 
circles  to  produce  the  new  center  as 
a  memorial  to  the  3()0th  anniversary. 
With  this  possibility  open,  the  State 
Board  asked  the  NJEA  Pension 
Policy  Committee  if  NJEA  would 
approve  an  extension  of  the  original 
TP&AF  investment  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  administrative 
office  building. 

In  its  recommendation,  the  commit¬ 
tee  suggested  that  the  original  lease- 
purchase  plan  be  extended  to  cover 
the  entire  complex  of  buildings  for 
the  education  center  up  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  cost  of  $10  million.  Chairman 
Marion  Kiehl  pointed  out  that: 

■—Present  assets  of  the  TP&AF  are 
close  to  $400  million. 

■—The  safeguards  built  into  the  pres¬ 
ent  law,  on  the  insistence  of 
NJEA,  are  such  as  to  provide  a 
guarantee  of  security  which  is 
equal  to  or  better  than  any  of 
the  present  investments  of  the 
TP&AF. 

■—The  interest  rate  (4%)  which 
would  be  paid  on  this  investment 
is  higher  than  the  average  yield 


of  investments  presently  held  by 
TP«&AF. 

Both  reports  were  accepted  by  the 
Delegate  Assembly.  The  Building 
Committee  was  instructed  to  proceed 
with  specific  plans  and  cost  estimates. 
These  will  be  presented  to  the  D.A. 
at  its  January  meeting. 

For  the  library  and  museum,  the 
D.A.  asked  “that  NJEA  develop  and 
support  legislation  which  will  permit 
the  TP«&AF  to  invest  in  real  property 
...  an  amount  not  to  exceed  2V2  % 
of  the  book  value  of  the  total  invest¬ 
ments  of  the  fund,  and  not  to  exceed 
$10  million.” 


Making  Salary  Guides  Work 


NEW  JERSEY  hod  three  representatives  at  the 
National  Salary  School  held  at  NEA  head¬ 
quarters,  Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  31-Nov.  2. 
Approximately  130  educators  considered  prac¬ 
tical  ways  of  setting  up  and  putting  into 
operation  salary  schedules  for  teachers.  At 
the  conference  were  Frederick  W.  Branco,  NJEA 
director  of  field  service;  Russell  Heeren,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Somerset  Co.  Education  Association; 
Ralph  Rudnick,  chairman  of  the  Paterson  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  salary  committee;  and 
Robert  McLain,  NEA  salary  consultant. 

Can  Tenure  Cover  All  Jobs? 

NJEA  asks  new  tenure  definition 

covering  all  position  titles. 

Another  step  in  streamlining  New 
Jersey's  teacher  tenure  laws  will  be 
pursued  in  the  coming  legislative 
session.  To  avoid  the  exclusion  of 
certain  positions  simply  because  the 
title  is  not  mentioned  in  the  law,  the 
NJEA  Welfare  Committee  has  sug¬ 
gested  a  new  overall  definition  for 
tenure-covered  positions. 

At  present  separate  laws  or  sepa¬ 
rate  sections  of  laws  cover  teachers, 
principals,  superintendents,  school 
nurses,  and  certain  other  school  per¬ 


sonnel.  Other  positions,  because  the 
law  does  not  name  them,  may  not 
have  tenure  protection.  These  include 
vice-principals,  guidance  directors, 
deans,  supervisors,  and  the  like. 

In  agreeing  with  the  committee’s 
suggestion,  the  NJEA  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  has  asked  that  an  appropriate 
bill  be  drawn.  This  would  provide 
tenure  for  any  member  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  whose  “qualifications 
for  such  office,  position,  or  employ¬ 
ment  require  him  to  hold  a  valid 
and  effective  permanent  or  limited 
certificate  appropriate  to  his  office, 
position,  or  employment,  issued  by 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners.”  A 
somewhat  similar  wording  has  been 
tried  and  found  effective  for  cover¬ 
ing  all  positions  in  the  minimum 
salary  law. 

The  new  tenure  proposal  follows 
the  establishment  this  year  of  a  new 
procedure  for  tenure  hearings,  (see 
November  REVIEW,  p.  164). 

TEPS  for  Every  County 

D.A .  urges  county  associations 

to  work  on  teacher  standards. 

A  Teacher  Education  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Standards  committee  in  every 
county  is  the  current  goal  of  the 
NJEA  TEPS  Committee.  Endorsed 
in  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  meeting  last  month, 
the  plan  calls  for  working  on  the 
county  level  with  the  problems  of 
identification,  selection,  preparation, 
certification,  and  in-service  growth  of 
teachers. 

In  addition  to  organizing  the 
county  TEPS  groups,  the  NJEA 
TEPS  Committee  is  concentrating  on 
sub-standard  teaching  certificates  and 
self-education  within  the  profession 
on  the  standards  movement.  As  part 
of  the  National  TEPS  Commission’s 
New  Horizon  project,  the  NJEA 
committee  is  concerned  with: 

■ — the  advancement  of  professional 
standards, 

■ — the  identification,  selection,  and 
retention  of  good  teachers, 

■ — teacher  education  programs, 

■ — accreditation  of  such  programs, 
and 

■ — certification  and  performance. 

County  education  associations  have 
a  unique  opportunity,  TEPS  chair¬ 
man  Stephen  Poliaeik  said.  They  can 


_  Association  Aefivifiesj 

promote  standards  within  the  profes- 1 
sion  and  with  the  public.  They  can  i 
resist  efforts  to  lower  standards.  They 
can  institute  selective  recruitment 
programs  to  find  teaching  personnel 
that  fully  meet  certification  require¬ 
ments. 

Hear  Faculty  Salary  Needs 

Committee  presses  for  new 

ranges  in  draft  of  State  budget. 

Next  year  will  be  the  year  of 
decision.  That  is  what  New  Jersey 
college  faculty  spokesmen  have  been  : 
saying  at  college  budget  hearings  in  1 
the  past  two  months.  They  have  I 
urged  adequate  appropriations  for 
all  eight  state-supported  institutions 
and  substantial  increases  in  faculty 
salaries. 

NJEA  President,  James  M.  Lynch, 
Jr.  forecast  a  major  increase  in  ad¬ 
missions  pressures  on  the  colleges 
by  1963.  He  said  it  would  take  two 
years  to  plan  the  equipment  and  re¬ 
cruit  the  faculties  for  the  college 
buildings  authorized  by  the  1959 
college  bond  issue,  which  are  now  on 
the  drawing  boards. 

Donald  R.  Raichle,  professor  of 
history  at  Newark  S.C.  and  chairman 
of  the  College  Salary  Committee, 
has  been  speaking  for  the  State  Board 
of  Education’s  faculty  salary  pro¬ 
posals.  “When  the  average  1960 
June  graduate  is  paid  $5,400  a  year, 
it  hardly  makes  sense  to  offer 
$4,988  for  an  instructor  who  must 
have  a  Master's  degree  and  two 
years  of  experience,”  he  has  said. 

Other  spieakers  have  been  urging 
expansion  of  libraries,  lower  faculty- 
student  ratios,  lighter  teaching  loads, 
more  clerical  help,  new  and  im¬ 
proved  laboratory  equipment,  ex¬ 
panded  counselling  services,  and  new 
research  and  graduate  programs. 

A  fact  presented  at  several  of  the 
hearings,  which  the  State  Budget 
Bureau  conducts,  is  the  tightening 
national  market  for  college  teachers. 
In  our  own  state,  the  faculty  spokes¬ 
men  say,  only  Princeton  and  Rutgers 
award  the  Ph.D.  degree,  which  is  the 
mark  of  the  fully-qualified,  career 
professor.  If  the  colleges  are  to 
choose  the  right  people  for  their 
staffs,  they  must  be  able  to  offer  an 
attractive,  competitive  salary  to  bring 
them  to  New  Jersey's  high-cost 
metropolitan  areas. 
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Driving  Ahead  Together 

County  groups  hold  10  meetings 

to  help  local  teacher-leaders. 

September  and  October  were  busy 
months  on  the  highways,  with  New 
Jersey’s  county  teacher  associations 
producing  their  fair  share  of  traffic. 
Some  10  Drive-Ins  brought  teachers 
together  with  NJEA  staff  people, 
NEA  representatives,  and  NJEA 
committee  chairman. 

One  of  the  best  turnouts  came  in 
Salem  County.  There,  one-quarter 
of  the  teachers  of  the  county  spient 
an  evening  on  professional  stand¬ 
ards.  Four  panel  members — Stephen 
Poliacik,  chairman  of  the  NJEA 
TEPS  Committee;  Dr.  Charles  Dyer, 
junior  high  school  principal  in  Vine- 
land;  Howard  Morris,  county  super¬ 
intendent;  and  Mrs.  Hazel  An¬ 
derson,  a  classroom  teacher  in  the 
county — gave  their  points  of  view. 
Discussion  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  NEA  “New  Horizons”  project 
and  of  organizing  county  TEPS  com¬ 
mittees. 

At  Somerville  H.S.  on  September 
19,  the  Somerset  Co.  Education 
Association  brought  together  local 
presidents,  vice-presidents  and  build¬ 
ing  representatives  from  each  of  the 
21  districts  in  the  county.  Following 
a  talk  on  the  “NJEA  Story”  and  a 
showing  of  the  state  aid  filmstrip. 
Mary  Titus.  NEA  consultant  for  local 
asswiations.  discussed  “NEA  and 
You.”  The  evening  ended  with  clinics 
for  association  presidents  and  enroll¬ 
ment  collectors. 

The  Monmouth  Drive-In  was  held 
in  Long  Branch  on  October  18.  Four 
topics  were  presented:  (I)  planning 
a  kx:al  association  program;  (2) 
membership  helps  and  hints;  (3)  cur¬ 
rent  salary  trends;  and  (4)  state  cam¬ 
paigns  and  legislation. 

The  Warren  Drive-In  at  Hackets- 
town  H.S.  on  September  28  stressed 
NJEA  services  and  campaigns. 
County  leaders  saw  the  new  state  aid 
filmstrip  and  discussed  ways  teachers 
might  help. 

Leadership,  memberships,  and  sal¬ 
ary  were  the  focus  of  attention  at  the 
Middlesex  Drive-In  in  Woodbridgc 
on  October  18.  A  highlight  of  the 
evening  was  a  frank  discussion  of 
the  question  “If  salary  negotiations 


with  the  board  of  education  fail,  what 
next?”  The  discussion  included  a  re¬ 
port  on  salary  progress  in  each  dis¬ 
trict  and  produced  a  spirited  exchange 
of  ideas. 

Two  field  men  were  the  main 
speakers  at  the  Essex  Drive-In  in 
East  Orange  on  October  20.  Fred 
Branca.  NJEA  director  of  field  serv¬ 
ice,  covered  the  NJEA  program  and 
the  training  of  new  local  association 
officers.  Coming  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  John  Starie,  NEA  field  repre¬ 
sentative,  discussed  NEA  services 
and  the  profession’s  drive  for  federal 
aid  for  schools. 

Teacher  education  and  profession¬ 
al  standards  was  also  the  main  theme 
at  the  Burlington  Drive-In  on  Sep¬ 
tember  29.  Among  the  speakers  was 
Wilda  Faust  of  the  NEA  staff,  who 
stressed  the  importance  of  support¬ 
ing  local  FT  A  clubs  and  showed  the 
new  NEA  filmstrip  “Focus  on  the 
Future.” 

Approximately  200  teachers  were 
at  the  Morris  County  Drive-In  at 
Morris  Hills  Reg.  H.S.  on  October  6. 
The  program  stressed  the  three-way 
history  of  services  provided  by  NEA, 
NJEA,  and  the  county  organization. 

Three  NJEA  staff  members  spot¬ 
lighted  professional  leadership  at  the 
Sussex  Drive-In  on  October  19. 
Among  the  topics  covered  in  speeches 
and  small  discussion  groups  were 
local  public  relations,  local  commu¬ 
nications.  and  local  organization. 

The  Ocean  County  Drive-In  was 
held  at  the  Central  Reg.  H.S.,  Bay- 
ville  on  September  26.  Main  empha¬ 
sis  fell  on  leadership,  public  relations, 
and  ethics. 


An  Experiment  for  Members 

iV.  J.  made  one  of  two  states 

for  pilot  studies  of  joining. 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  two  states — 
Nebraska  is  the  other  —  named  by 
NEA  as  a  “membership  experiment 
state.”  This  means  that  NEA  is  ap¬ 
plying  more  than  its  usual  amount  of 
promotional  funds  to  try  new  mem¬ 
bership-building  projects.  The  NEA 
money  will  be  matched  by  NJEA 
in  a  sp>ecial  membership  “Break¬ 
through”  campaign  budget,  which  the 
NJEA  Delegate  Assembly  approved 
at  its  Convention  meeting. 

The  four-year  “Breakthrough” 


drive  aims  for  full  professional  mem¬ 
bership  of  every  teacher  in  NEA, 
NJEA,  county,  and  local  teacher  as¬ 
sociations.  In  practical  terms,  it  is 
seeking  10,000  more  active  NJEA 
members  and  10,500  more  NEA 
members  in  New  Jersey  by  1964. 

The  joint  campaign  fund  set  up  by 
NJEA  and  NEA  will  underwrite  such 
projects  as: 

■ — joint  meetings  of  the  NJEA  En¬ 
rollment  and  NEA  Coordinating 
Committees. 

■—letters  to  teachers. 

■—the  “We  Need  All  Four”  cam¬ 
paign  basic  document,  already  is¬ 
sued  for  building  representatives 
and  local  leaders. 

■—the  setting-up  of  county  “Break¬ 
through”  committees. 

■ — more  personal  contact  work,  in 
traditionally  difficult  membership 
areas. 

■—building  representative  get- 
togethers  in  difficult  areas  to  build 
support  for  “ALL  FOUR”  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations. 


A  Return  Display  of  Thanks 

NJEA  expresses  gratitude  for 

interest  of  outdoor  advertisers. 

Once  again  NJEA  is  expressing  its 
gratitude  to  the  N.J.  Outdoor  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association.  During  the  cur¬ 
rent  year.  Association  member  firms 
placed  300  billboards  to  urge  support 
of  better  education. 

Thanks  for  help  by  the  civic- 
minded  organization  came  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
NJEA  Executive  Committee  at  its 
Convention  meeting  in  Atlantic  City. 
It  marks  the  fifth  year  of  cooperation 
in  promoting  public  understanding 
of  such  problems  as  teacher  recruit¬ 
ment,  the  need  for  college  buildings, 
and  general  support  of  education. 

Member  firms  honored  included: 
American  Adv.  Co.,  Long  Branch; 
J.  K.  Franks  Adv.  Corp.,  Dover;  Gen¬ 
eral  Outdoor  Adv,  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa.; 
Lehigh  Adv.  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.; 
R.  C.  Maxwell  Co.,  Trenton;  Trenton 
Adv.  Co.,  Trenton;  O'Mealia  Out¬ 
door  Adv.  Corp.,  Jersey  City;  South 
Jersey  Adv.  Co.,  Glassboro;  United 
Adv.  Corp.,  Newark;  and  J.  C.  Wil¬ 
liams  Co.,  Asbury  Park. 
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Twice  last  spring  the  REVIEW 
presented  articles  on 
English  grammar  and  how  it 
should  best  be  taught.  We 
started  with  the  ''usage" 
approach,  then  countered  with 
the  "rule-grammar"  method. 
Here,  from  somewhere  in 
between  the  two,  is  a  third 
opinion  to  fan  the  controversy. 


We  Need 


Grammar— 


-Structural, 


That  Is 


by  Leon  and  Lois  Hood 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHORS  .  .  . 

Dr.  Leon  Hood,  an  associate  professor 
of  English  at  Paterson  S.  C.,  is  on 
leave  and  now  is  materials  specialist  in  the 
I.C.A.  English  Language  Program  in 
Afghanistan.  He  is  well-known  as  past- 
president  of  the  N.  J.  Association 
of  Teachers  of  English  and  as  a  former 
chairman  of  the  NJEA  Committee  on 
Radio  and  Television.  His  daughter, 
I  ois,  a  graduate  of  Clifford  J.  Scott  H.  S. 
in  East  Orange  and  of  Swarthmore 
College,  is  doing  graduate  work  in 
English  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  part-time  research  for  the  new 
Barnhart  “University  Dictionary.” 


The  techniques  of  teaching 
English  grammar  have,  to  a  large 
extent,  failed  to  keep  in  step  with  the 
development  of  language  study. 

W,  Nelson  Francis  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  points  this  out  in 
his  book,  “The  Structure  of  Ameri¬ 
can  English”:  “  .  .  .  although  English 
grammar  has  been  studied  for 
centuries,  the  recent  findings  of 
linguists  have  rendered  out  of  date 
most  grammatical  writings  over  20 
years  old.” 

Sentences  are  still  parsed  and  di¬ 
agrammed  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  they  were  a  third  of  a  century  ago 
and  longer.  “Grammar  rules”  are  still 
being  handed  down  with  the  same 
canonical  solemnity  and  sanguine 
faith  in  their  efficiency.  Today,  “good 
English”  remains  as  far  from  attain¬ 
ment  as  always. 

Behind  Other  Fielde 

This  curious  situation  is  both  un¬ 
desirable  and  avoidable.  The  rapid 
advances  made  in  linguistics  and  the 
difficulty  of  training  groups  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  applications  of  the  findings 
of  language  scientists  have  placed  our 
classroom  practices  considerably  be¬ 
hind  those  in  other  teaching  fields.  It 
is  as  imperative  for  English  teachers 
to  be  able  to  interpret  and  utilize 
linguistics  as  it  is  for  our  colleagues 
in  mathematics  to  be  able  to  apply 
the  concepts  of  sets,  relations,  and 
functions. 

The  developments  in  language 
study  concern  mostly  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  new  concepts  of  the  nature  of 
language,  new  ways  of  describing 
English  and  of  looking  at  the  way  it 
is  put  together,  and  the  way  it  is 
changing  in  time.  Essentially  linguis¬ 
tics  is  a  science,  and  linguists  con¬ 
cerned  with  Modem  English  follow 
much  the  same  general  procedure  of 
investigation  used  in  biology  or 
physics.  What  the  linguist  produces 
is,  within  the  limitations  of  his  pro¬ 
cedure  of  investigation,  an  objective 
picture  of  language. 

Teacher'*  Ro'e  Differs 

For  several  reasons,  the  linguist 
and  the  classroom  teacher  do  not 
and  cannot  take  the  same  position 
towards  language.  Obviously  it  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  a  teacher  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  for  basic  linguis¬ 
tic  research,  for  his  job  must  be 
concentrated  mainly  in  making  use 


of  the  generalizations  produced  in  the 
“laboratory”  of  the  scientist.  In 
matters  of  usage  the  teacher  has  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  being  as  objective  as  the 
linguist,  who  has  convincing  evidence 
of  the  wide  use,  say,  of  double  nega¬ 
tives,  dangling  participles,  like  as  a 
conjunction,  objective  case  where  the 
older  grammar  seemed  to  call  for 
the  nominative,  split  infinitives,  the 
occasional  plurality  of  such  words  as 
none,  etc. 

Yet  the  teacher  of  English  must 
open  his  eyes  to  the  findings  of  the 
linguists.  Needless  to  say,  there  are 
problems  in  bringing  structural 
linguistics  into  the  classroom.  To 
many  teachers  the  field  presents  an 
impenetrable  front  of  unfamiliar 
jargon.  But  scholars  of  Modern 
English  feel  that  only  a  new, 
commonly  accepted  vocabulary  can 
convey  the  new  body  of  findings;  and 
in  many  cases  they  feel  that  it  is 
necessary  to  abandon  old,  familiar 
terminology  and  habits  of  thought. 
Just  as  a  teacher  of  chemistry  no 
longer  finds  a  use  for  the  terms  of 
medieval  alchemy,  the  teacher  of 
English  in  our  day  must  expect  to 
abandon  much  of  the  vocabulary 
which,  though  familar  and  time- 
sanctioned,  is  proving  inadequate  for 
effective  language  teaching. 

Depends  on  Word  Order 

The  linguist,  then,  makes  available 
to  the  teacher  facts  about  language. 
He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  a  vital 
feature  of  Modern  English  is  its  de¬ 
pendence  upon  word  order  for  mean¬ 
ing.  This  sets  English  apart  from 
Latin  or  German  where  inflection 
plays  a  much  more  important  role. 
In  “John  killed  a  hear”  and  “A  bear 
killed  John,”  it  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference  to  all  parties  concerned 
which  words  come  first.  In  fact,  word 
order  is  so  strongly  felt  that  when  we 
say  “it’s  me,”  we  are  responding  to  a 
basic  word  order  pattern  in  English 
which  supercedes  in  many  cases  the 
supposed  need  for  pronoun  “agree¬ 
ment.”  When  the  teacher  tries  to  en¬ 
courage  his  pupils  to  substitute  “it  is 
I,”  he  very  often  succeeds  only  in 
convincing  pupils  that  me  is  an  un¬ 
acceptable  form  by  itself,  and  finds 
his  pupils  using  the  hypercorrcct  and 
selfconscious  “between  you  and  /.” 
This  overcorrection  indicates  that 
the  procedure  has  weakened  the 
pupils'  feeling  for  basic  word  order 
patterns — they  say  /  because  they 
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have  the  idea  that  it  is  a  “better” 
word  than  me. 

New  systems  of  sentence  analysis 
have  provided  insight  into  the  im¬ 
portance  of  word  order  that  has  never 
been  achieved  by  the  various  systems 
of  diagramming  that  have  perverted 
generations  of  students.  We  should 
understand  that  English  sentence 
structure  is  more  like  a  string  of 
beads  than  a  structure  of  cantilevered 
appendages. 

The  linguist  has  been  concerned 
with  classification  of  parts  of  sen¬ 
tences,  and  several  new  systems  of 
analysis  of  “parts  of  speech”  have 
been  presented.  Traditionally  mean¬ 
ing  has  been  a  criterion;  “a  noun  is 
a  name  of  a  fierson,  place,  or  thing,” 
“a  verb  expresses  action,  condition, 
or  state  of  being.”  But  the  structual 
linguist  has  shown  that  grammatical 
meaning  is  a  result  of  the  way  sen¬ 
tences  arc  put  together  and  words  are 
inflected,  and  the  criteria  of  parts  of 
speech  ought  to  be  the  ways  words 
behave  in  sentences. 

Whaf  o  Noun  It 

From  this  point  of  view  a  noun  is 
a  word  (a)  that  can  be  inflected  to 
form  a  plural  in  most  cases,  (b)  that 
can  be  inflected  to  make  a  possessive 
case,  (c)  that  has  a  noun  determiner 
— an  article  or  possessive  form  of  a 
pronoun,  (d)  that  occupies  the 
characteristic  positions  as  subject, 
complement,  or  modifier,  (e)  that  as 
subject  is  tied  to  verbs  by  certain 
specific  formal  signals.  All  these  in¬ 
dicators  are  structural  characteristics 
that  can  be  pointed  to.  It  is  a  much 
more  precise  and  accurate  definition 
of  a  noun  than  is  provided  by  the 
older  grammar. 

The  fact  that  grammatical  analysis 
depends  upon  certain  such  signals — 
word  order  and  endings — can  be 
demonstrated  by  the  analysis  of  non¬ 
sense  sentences  such  as  the  following: 

The  mufflitfi  tnib«f  larped  eerily  in  Ihe  turn. 

In  this  example  it  is  clear  that  the 
defining  of  snibes  or  zum  as  “persons, 
places  or  things”  is  not  at  all  relevant 
to  the  process  by  which  we  are  able 
to  identify  them  as  nonsense  nouns. 
In  analyzing  this  sentence  our  feeling 
for  usual  word  order  leads  us  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  noun  followed  by  a  verb,  and 
we  have  very  little  trouble  in 
"recognizing”  an  adjective,  noun, 
verb,  adverb,  com.  p.  279 


Rule  Grammar:  the  Score  So  Far... 


How,  asks  one  reader,  can  we  defend  prescriptive  grammar 
as  anything  but  a  mythology  which  "keeps  the  temple  quiet?" 


■  IN  the  May  Review  I  was 
startled  to  see  a  defense  of  rule- 
grammar  in  grades  6,  7,  and  8 
begin  with  a  reference  to  “Pooley’s 
study.”  The  source  apparently  is 
Robert  C.  Pooley,  Teaching  Eng¬ 
lish  Grammar  (New  York,  1957). 
While  Pooley  takes  an  essentially 
conservative,  broad-gauge  attitude 
toward  his  subject,  his  attitude  is 
by  no  means  respectful  to  rule- 
grammar,  especially  in  grades  6,  7, 
and  8: 

“All  the  evidence  available  shows 
that  formal  grammar  has  little  or  no 
effect  upon  the  skills  of  composition 
in  the  elementary  grades.”  (p.  127) 
“Inductive  teaching  of  grammatical 
concepts  [in  the  junior  high  school] 
leads  to  understanding  and  applica¬ 
tion  much  more  readily  than  does 
the  memorization  of  rules.”  (p.  138) 

As  a  teacher  who  has  taught 
English  grammar  every  year,  I  am 
piersonally  delighted  to  witness  the 
current  discussions  of  the  subject, 
because  I  expect  it  to  accomplish 
something.  It  may  clarify  the 
thinking  of  teachers  of  English. 
We  have  been  making  important¬ 
sounding  statements  about  how 
much  we  have  accomplished  by 
the  teaching  of  grammar  for 
several  hundred  years  now.  Sooner 
or  later,  we  must  make  an 
agonizing  reappraisal  in  terms  of 
actual  results,  rather  than  in  terms 
of  synthetic  written  standards  in¬ 
voking  a  national  norm. 

We  have  obviously  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  choice  usage 
prevail.  In  my  opinion,  we  have 
not  succeeded  in  making  it  normal 
communicative  practice  among  the 
20%  best-educated  of  the  nation. 
We  have,  in  short,  failed  to  recon¬ 
struct  a  living  language  used  by 
half-a-billion  s[)eakers  every  day. 
The  wonder  of  it  is  not  that  we 
have  failed,  the  wonder  of  it  is 


that  we  could  ever  hypnotize  our¬ 
selves  into  believing  that  we  might 
succeed. 

As  a  professional  group,  we 
have  been  a  little  morbid  in  our 
seriousness:  we  have  allied  our¬ 
selves  to  the  creed  of  prescriptive 
grammar.  We  use  the  traditional 
rites,  not  because  they  serve  any 
conceivably  worthy  purpose,  but 
because  they  help  to  keep  the 
temple  of  learning  a  quiet  place. 
A  dazed  child  is  a  child  easy  to 
handle. 

Grammar  swims  suddenly  down 
upon  the  youngster  from  some  im¬ 
possibly  remote  adult  realm.  What 
keeps  him  dazed  is  that  it  seems  to 
be  Uke  the  language  which  he 
knows  and  uses— or  at  any  rate 
made  up  of  parts  of  that  language. 
But,  something  has  happened  to  it. 
It  is  no  longer  to  be  used  for  com¬ 
munication;  it  is  for  picking  at. 

No  child  can  see  why  anyone 
would  ever  say  or  write;  “The 
fountain-pen  of  my  grandfather  is 
under  my  nephew’s  bath-tub.” 
But,  there  it  is,  on  the  printed 
page,  and  not  for  fun,  either. 
There  are  “many  things  to  keep  in 
mind”  when  you  pick  at  a  sentence 
of  this  kind. 

During  three  and  a  half  years 
in  the  Army  I  was  able  to  observe 
innumerable  products  of  this 
nation’s  secondary  schools — in  the 
early  1940’s,  before  the  recent 
“scourge  of  structural  locusts” 
descended.  In  no  case  did  I  find 
that  prescriptive  grammar  had 
any  discernible  effect  on  standard 
English  discourse.  Its  effect  on 
written  English  appeared  slight — 
e.  g.,  “ANY  MAN  FAILING  TO 
MISS  BED-CHECK  WILL  RE¬ 
CEIVE  DISCIPLINARY  AC¬ 
TION.”  Yet  a  large  proportion  of 
these  former  colleagues  <oiu.  p.  779 
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Where  does  grade  9  belong? 

Do  study  halls  have  a  place  in 
junior  high  schools? 

When  should  foreign  language  study  start? 

How  many  guidance  counselors  are  needed? 


In  what  grade  should  students 
begin  to  "elect”  courses? 


by  William  D.  Walker 


by  John  G.  Mullin 


DUCATION  in  the  Junior  High  School  Years” 
Pi  by  Dr.  James  B.  Conant  should  be  a  welcomed 
document.  Here,  as  in  “The  American  High  School,” 
Mr.  Conant  reveals  himself  to  be  a  staunch  supporter 
of  American  public  education. 

It  is  curiously  interesting  and  eminently  satisfying 
that  a  man  whose  training  and  background  is  in  several 
ways  dissimilar  to  the  public  school  tradition  should 
find  it  imfwrtant,  in  these  days  of  blatant  gibes  at  public 
education,  to  observe  soberly  some  American  second¬ 
ary  schools.  Dr.  Conant’s  study  of  the  junior  high 
school  has  effected  a  document  of  some  35  pages:  a  set 
of  recommendations  —  a  “memorandum  to  school 
boards.”  This  it  is,  and  nothing  more. 

Judging  from  past  experience,  we  can  anticipate  some 
adverse  criticism  of  this  memorandum.  Such  opposition 
will  probably  be  offered  in  the  following  phrases: 

■ — Dr.  Conant  has  not  worked  in  junior  high  schools; 
therefore,  he  cannot  have  sufficient  experience  to 
speak  authoritatively  about  this  area. 

■ — Dr.  Conant  did  not  visit  “enough”  schools;  there¬ 
fore,  he  is  presumptuous  in  advising  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  about  the  education  of  young  adolescents. 

■ — The  memorandum  is  not  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  many  facets  and  tonf.  p.  226 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR  .  .  . 

William  Walker  is  principal  of  Junior  H.S. 
No.  3  in  Trenton,  a  school,  he  says, 
that  has  been  ahead  of  Dr.  Conant  hy 
four  years  in  teaching  foreign 
languages  and  hy  three  years  in  teaching 
algebra  to  students  in  earlier  grades. 


Dr.  con  ants  latest  report  provides  another 
means  to  measure  the  ingredients  of  a  good  junior 
high  school.  We  educators  are  being  assailed  from  all 
sides  with  comments  concerning  the  role  of  schools 
today.  These  are  often  adverse  criticisms  of  our  so- 
called  “progressive”  tendencies.  I  see  no  need  for  a 
secret  weapon  to  combat  such  critics.  Defensive  action 
rarely  wins  battles.  Our  most  potent  offensive — and  it 
is  good  to  see  Dr.  Conant  agreeing  with  us — is  quality 
teaching  and  a  positive  approach  toward  our  goals. 

The  bulk  of  our  faculty  at  Woodrow  Wilson  Jr.  H.S. 
in  Clifton  has  displayed  the  quality  characteristics 
which  Dr.  Conant  suggests  are  necessary  for  a  quality 
program.  This,  for  us,  means  competent,  enthusiastic 
teachers  who  are  interested  in  working  with  the  12-15 
age  group.  The  teacher  is  the  key  to  such  a  program 
of  junior  high  school  education. 

In  contrast,  however,  I  wish  Dr.  Conant  had  been 
more  definite  about  the  structure  of  the  school  system. 
I  believe  the  combination  of  grades  7,  8,  and  9  should 
be  housed  within  the  same  building.  This  arrangement 
best  takes  care  of  the  developmental  and  educational 
needs  of  the  12-15  age  range.  It  is  a  unique  group  and 
needs,  as  Dr.  Conant  otherwise  brings  out,  a  specialized 
staff  of  teachers. 

If  Dr.  Conant  had  included  conf.  p.  226 
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four  junior  high  school  principals  from  different  parts  of  the  state 
take  a  careful  look  at  the  programs  in  their  own  schools 
and  tell  where  they  stand  on  .  .  . 


^The  Conant  Report 


on  Junior  High  Schools 


Ilin 


by  Dr.  Charles  I.  Dyer 


by  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Skogsberg 
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IT  IS  gratifying  to  see  that  most  of  the  practices  that 
Dr.  Conant  suggests  in  his  latest  report  have  been 
part  of  our  philosophy  and  procedure  in  the  seven  years 
that  Vineland  Memorial  Jr.  H.S.  has  been  in  existence. 
Dr.  Conant  has  not  suggested  an  optimum  program; 
we  appreciate  this  practical  approach.  He  has  also 
shown  an  encouraging  understanding  of  the  education 
required  for  early  adolescents. 

Vineland  students  who  have  evidenced  ability  and 
interest  in  science  arc  grouped  in  7th  and  8th  grade 
general  science;  they  may  then  take  biology  in  grade  9. 
This  is  an  experimental  program.  The  moving  of  the 
science  programs  down  one  year  through  high  school 
will  permit  time  for  an  advanced  science  course  or 
science  seminar  in  the  senior  year.  Its  value,  however, 
is  still  a  question  mark.  Much  research  and  evaluation 
of  this  new  senior  course  will  be  needed.  Careful  co- 
j  ordination  with  the  colleges  must  be  arranged  if  the 
I  senior  program  is  to  add  to  the  student’s  proficiency. 

It  is  difficult,  but  we  are  also  endeavoring  to  find 
out  if  the  added  year  of  maturity,  even  for  superior 
science  students,  is  essential  for  teaching  biology  in  the 
sophomore  year  rather  than  the  freshman  year. 

We  have  not  moved  algebra  to  the  eighth  grade. 
However,  we  do  have  a  small  number  of  pupils,  who 
are  superior  in  mathematics.  tont.  p.  227 
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EVIEW 


DECEMBER,  I9M 


IN  STUDYING  American  high  schools.  Dr.  James  B. 

Conant  discovered — to  his  surprise,  I  imagine — that 
the  junior  high  school  is  a  solid,  dynamic  part  of 
secondary  education.  The  extension  of  his  original 
survey  plan,  as  reported  in  “Education  in  the  Junior 
High  School  Years,”  was  a  natural  result. 

This  latest  Conant  report  is  sympathetic  and  con¬ 
structive.  It  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  real  secondary 
program  in  grades  seven  and  eight.  Throughout  its 
pages.  Dr.  Conant  shows  a  willingness  to  change  his 
own  thinking;  he  indicates  the  need  to  build  a  program 
suited  to  each  particular  attendance  district.  He  sup¬ 
ports  the  basic  approach  to  junior  high  school  edu¬ 
cation  that  we  follow  at  South  Jr.  H.S.  in  Bloomfield. 

Dr.  Conant  admits  his  confusion  about  the  place¬ 
ment  of  grade  9.  In  fact,  I  think  he  is  overly  concerned 
about  grade  organization.  In  Bloomfield,  we  know 
where  grade  nine  belongs;  we  can  offer  the  weight  of 
evidence.  We  have  It  in  our  junior  high  school  with 
grades  7  and  8.  Going  a  step  further,  however,  we 
have  started  eliminating  the  concept  of  grades  “per  se.” 
We  believe  that,  in  many  cases,  they  are  anachronistic. 

At  South  Jr.  H.  S.,  we  differentiate  individual  pro¬ 
grams  earlier  than  grade  9.  We  do  not  believe,  as  Dr. 
Conant  does,  that  many  pupils  should  be  held  to  the 
kKkstep  of  an  essentially  tom.  p.  227 
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Give  each  squirrel  time  to  climb 
Each  duck  time  to  swim. 
Give  each  bird  time  to  mend 
A  slightly  weakened  wing. 


Time 


1 Y  TE’VE  come  a  long  way  from 
VVcastor-oil  curricula,  when  schools 


To  Climb 


VVcastor-oil  curricula,  when  schools 
forced  learning  —  no  matter  how  dis¬ 
tasteful  —  down  your  throat.  We 
didn’t  waste  time  in  the  candy-store 
curricula  either  —  where  unrestrained 
choice  could  make  children  ill.  Today 
we  try  to  guide  each  child  to  help 
himself  to  whatever  he  needs  to  be 
strong  and  healthy  in  mind  and  body. 


We  want  each  child  to  taste  suc¬ 
cess.  The  satisfaction  of  doing  well 
is  a  spur  towards  greater  achieve¬ 
ment.  We  admire  the  bird’s  nest  a 
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has  been  teaching  school  in  Metuchen,  earning  a  Master's 
degree  at  Rutgers,  and  observing  the  interest  of  growing 
children — those  in  her  classes  and  those  at  home. 


little  fellow  shares  with  us  in  second 
grade.  In  third  grade  he  is  constantly 
hunting  books  about  birds.  By  fourth 
grade  he  identifies  many  birds  on 
sight.  Who  knows?  Given  enough 
time  and  materials  and  encourage¬ 
ment,  an  ornithologist  may  be  bom. 


Have  You  Ever  Known? 


Have  you  ever  confiscated  collec¬ 
tions  of  baseball  cards  because  two 
boys  were  so  engrossed  in  trading 
they  forgot  to  “work”?  Do  you  know 
of  the  tremendous  doll  collections 
some  little  girls  have  at  home?  Did 
you  ever  become  irritated  when  you 
found  a  book  propped  inside  the 
school  text  because  some  bright  child 
found  the  lessons  dull?  Have  you 
known  children  who  would  rather 
draw  and  paint  than  eat?  Have  you 
known  boys  who  can  identify  cars  on 
sight,  and  others  who  talk  about  space 
ships  as  if  they  themselves  were  plan¬ 
ning  trips  to  the  moon? 


Give  each  child  time  to  try 
What  he  yearns  to  do. 
Give  each  teacher  time  to  plan 
The  best  of  schools  for  you. 


by  Molly  Brickman 
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Photo  by  Carl  Purcell,  NEA 
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Why  don’t  we  have  time  to  capital¬ 
ize  on  these  interests?  Are  grades 
too  confining?  Should  we  sometimes 
try  grouping  children  according  to 
their  interests  rather  than  forever  by 
chronological  age?  Maybe  we  could 
recapture  some  of  the  virtues  of  that 
little  red  school  house  where  children 
of  many  ages  shared  one  room. 
Maybe  we  could  recapture  some  of 
the  virtues  of  large  families  so  pre- 
valant  in  pioneer  days,  when  children 
of  many  ages  fought  and  played  and 
grew  up  together, 

I  do  not  propose  we  scrap  what 
we  have.  Most  of  what  is  now  operat¬ 
ing  in  our  schools  is  soundly  based. 
But  I  do  wish  we  could  find  the 
money  to  try  new  ideas  on  a  small 
scale.  Like  big  industry,  could  we 
set  up  pilot  plant  operations  to  test 
new  ideas? 

I  propose  an  experiment.  I  propose 
released  time  for  individual  construc¬ 


tion.  I  propose  we  cut  across  grade 
lines  to  build  clubs  based  on  the  driv¬ 
ing  interests  of  children.  The  walls  of 
grade  rooms  will  expand  and  children 
with  similar  interests  will  have  time 
to  mingle,  just  as  people  of  similar 
tastes  do  in  real  life. 

I  propose  we  release  the  last  hour 
of  each  school  day  for  such  clubs. 
Four  days  would  belong  to  the  chil¬ 
dren.  On  one,  school  is  to  be  dis¬ 
missed  one  hour  early,  and  that  hour 
of  the  school  week  is  to  be  held  sacred 
for  teacher-study  groups. 

Some  children  will  find  it  hard  to 
chose  among  the  clubs.  Making  care¬ 
fully  considered  choices  is  an  experi¬ 
ence  worth  having.  One  term  the 
children  of  a  school  might  through 
their  discussions  choose  to  have  clubs 
on  hobbies,  arts,  and  sports.  Another 
term  science,  TV,  and  Spanish.  Vari¬ 
ety  is  great! 

For  Remedial  Help 

Those  who  need  remedial  teaching 
will  not  have  as  much  choice.  I  be¬ 
lieve  children  who  need  remedial  help 
will  eventually  appreciate  this  time 
when  regular  classroom  teachers  will 
work  with  them,  at  their  own  rate  of 
speed.  Remedial  work  could  cut 
across  grade  lines,  too. 

We  know  children  learn  in  spurts 
and  darts.  A  child  may  be  excited 
about  stamps  for  two  months,  then 
he’s  off  catching  butterflies.  This  is 
a  child’s  way  of  taking  “survey 
courses”  of  the  world  in  which  he 
lives.  The  stamps  may  come  into 
their  own  again,  but  perhaps  not  until 
he  has  quite  a  butterfly  collection, 
and  has  spent  long  lazy  Saturdays 
watching  salamanders. 

Sample  Many  Offerings 

Knowing  the  way  children  learn, 

I  would  like  to  organize  the  clubs  so 
that  children  could  sample  many  of 
the  clubs’  offerings.  Details  would 
have  to  be  worked  out  by  teachers 
and  children  planning  together  to 
meet  their  specific  needs.  Maybe,  the 
first  year,  just  one  group  would  in¬ 
termingle,  children  of  grades  6,  7,  8. 
Another  year  the  experiment  might 
reach  towards  a  second  group, 
children  of  grades  3,  4,  5.  It  might 
even  be  possible  to  work  something 
out  for  students  in  K,  1,  and  2.  Many 
variations  are  possible. 

Does  the  very  idea  of  sorting 
children  according  to  their  interests 


cause  despair?  Early  experiments 
could  be  simple  and  limited.  Even 
so,  the  school  staff,  including  the 
custodians,  must  be  willing  to  try, 
only  if  it  seems  worth  the  effort. 

Need  Community  Concarn 

Of  course  we  need  a  cooperative 
community.  The  community  leaders 
must  agree  that  there  is  a  need  to 
develop  children’s  individual  inter¬ 
ests,  to  stimulate  the  gifted,  to  give 
extra  teaching  time  to  those  who  need 
it,  to  develop  the  healthy  inclinations 
of  every  child,  and  to  provide  a 
regular  hour  for  faculty  planning.  We 
need  to  justify  this  released  time  from 
already  established  routines. 

I  believe  these  “special  interest” 
hours,  will  be  voluntarily  increased 
by  the  work  children  and  teachers 
would  do  outside  of  school.  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  do  twice  and  three 
times  as  much  on  their  own — home¬ 
work  self-motivated,  the  best  kind  of 
homework  conceivable.  Extra  work 
the  teachers  do,  preparing  for  their 
own  study  group,  should  pay  high 
dividends  in  dollars  and  cents. 

This  experiement  could  benefit  the 
school  as  a  whole  as  well.  Individual 
project  work  could  be  pursued  in 
spare  time  in  regular  classrooms. 
Classes  could  hear  reports  on  what 
members  do  in  different  clubs.  The 
school  could  enjoy  exhibits,  and 
occasionally  see  work  in  progress. 

Meet  the  leisure  Problem 

We  would  be  meeting  a  persistent 
life  problem  in  more  than  one  way. 
Early  in  life  children  would  think  of 
leisure  time  as  time  for  hobbies,  time 
for  trying  new  things,  time  for  per¬ 
fecting  underdevelop)ed  skills.  They 
would  learn  to  work  with  people 
older  and  younger  than  themselves. 
They  would  learn  what  they  enjoy 
doing  has  a  legitimate  place  in  a 
person’s  planning,  and  a  legitimate 
claim  on  his  time.  By  our  example, 
they  would  learn  another  great  lesson 
— to  deeply  and  truly  respect  indi¬ 
vidual  differences,  by  taking  them 
seriously  and  recognizing  them. 

All  this  learning  couldn’t  possibly 
take  place  in  a  candy  store  curricu¬ 
lum,  or  have  been  forced  to  take 
place  in  those  unhappy  castor-oil 
days.  But  today,  we  aim  to  make  the 
most  of  each  child’s  natural  potential. 
Maybe,  MAYBE,  this  time  we’re 
“cooking”  with  an  idea  worth  trying. 
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THE 

YEARS 

AHEAD 


/I  major  expansion  of  NJEA 
program  and  services  and 
the  building  of  a  new 
Association  headquarters 
to  house  them  were 
tentatively  outlined. to  the 
NJEA  Delegate  Assembly 
at  its  Convention  meeting. 

The  Delegate  Assembly 
asked  that  specific 
recommendations  be 
prepared  for  its  January 
meeting.  Here,  from  both 
chairmen,  are  digests  of 
their  committees  ’  thinking. 
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Most  NJEA  members  tell  us  I 
that  they  are  anxious  for  a  more  I 
active,  more  vigorous,  strong  state  ♦ 
association.  They  are  probably  be¬ 
ing  realistic  about  the  problems 
ahead  when  they  do  so.  For  New 
Jersey  schools  are  not  only  going  to 
grow  phenomenally  in  the  1960’s; 
they  are  going  to  meet  problems 
which  will  pale  those  of  the  past 
decade.  Our  state  will  be  needing 
some  6,500  teachers  a  year;  in  the  I 
face  of  such  needs  we  have  to  main¬ 
tain  and  even  raise  present  teacher 
standards.  .We  believe  that  we  caiv 
really  achieve  the  NEA  salary  goal 
of  $6,000-$  13,000  for  qualified 
teachers.  Our  retirement  system  can 
and  should  be  improved.  Teachers 
^11  over  the  state  insist  that  they 
want  “time  to  teach.”  Teacher  rights 
and  teacher  welfare  offer  real  room 
for  joint  action.  More  children  in 
our  schools  mean  many  more  class¬ 
rooms.  And,  we  are  all  conscious 
of  the  importance  of  both  buildings 
and  faculty  for  meeting  the  rush  to 
college. 

wholly  New  Approodi 

'  ^JThe  situation  cries  out  for  a  wholly 
new  approach  to  education  and  to 
government  by  the  politicians,  the 
press,  and  the  people  of  our  state. 
This  can  only  come  with  vigorous 
leadership  and  pressures  from  our 
own  professional  group.  :: 

At  the  same  time  New  Jersey 
shares  with  the  entire  nation  basic 
questions  about  the  whole  function 
of  public  education,  the  efforts  to 
achieve  real  professional  status  for 
teaching,  the  need  of  achieving  new 
dimensions  in  public  relations  and 
public  attitudes,  and  the  inevitable 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the 
teaching  process  itself.  Those  6,500 
new  teachers  each  year  constitute  a 
challenge  in  self-education;  over  one- 
third  of  the  teachers  in  our  state  have 
less  than  five  years  of  professional 
experience  and  are  still  becoming 
aware  of  the  importance  of  concerted 
action  by  the  profession  as  a  whole. 

G/ance  Back  at  Growfh 

Our  Program  and  Sevices  Com¬ 
mittee  glanced  back  at  the  growth 
and  expansion  of  our  association. 
Here  is  what  we  found. 

■ — 1930 — one-room  office;  2  em¬ 
ployees;  27,700  active  members; 
a  $37,000  budget;  $1  dues. 
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■—1940 — 5  offices;  6  employees; 
27,350  active  members;  $64,000 
budget;  $2  dues. 

■—1950 — 5  offices;  11  employees; 
25,640  active  members;  $163,000 
budget;  $5  dues. 

■—I960 — NJEA  Headquarters;  27 
employees;  43,535  active  mem¬ 
bers;  $522,000  budget;  $10  dues. 
It  seems  obvious  that  by  1970  the 
Association  membership  will  be  over 
60,000;  such  a  membership  alone 
will  boost  many  of  the  service  de¬ 
mands  on  the  Association  by  one- 
third.  It  also  seems  probable  that 
inflation  will  not  halt  abruptly. 

Hard  took  at  Naad§ 

A  hard  look  at  the  needs  of  the 
membership  and  at  the  many  wonder¬ 
ful  things  NJEA  is  doing  now  con¬ 
vinced  our  committee  that  the 
problems  of  the  1960’s  will  require: 
more,  and  more  basic,  research  than 
is  possible  with  our  present  staff; 
the  use  of  mass  media  for  informing 
and  educating  the  public  on  a  scale 
not  conceivably  possible  within  our 
present  budget;  vigorous  campaigns 
in  such  areas  as  state  school  aid, 
college  needs;  support  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  both  local  and  county 
teacher  organizations;  increased  pro¬ 
fessional  activities;  and  more  and 
more  direct  personal  services  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  type  now  being  given  by 
the  Association’s  pension  consultant. 

It  seems  to  us — and  we  have  told 
the  Delegate  Assembly — that  we  can 
visualize  an  Association  with  a  vastly 
expanded  research  division,  with  the 
resources  and  manpower  to  make 
basic  studies,  to  put  more  time  into 
the  analysis  of  legislation  and  the 
drafting  of  necessary  bills,  and  with 
its  own  reference  library  for  the 
better  organization  of  its  available  in¬ 
formation. 

Um  of  Mass  Media 

When  we  have  talked  about  the 
use  of  mass  media — both  in  specific 
campaigns  which  seem  inevitable  and 
for  more  general  building  of  sound 
public  attitudes  toward  teachers  and 
public  education — we  have  not  been 
afraid  to  talk  about  the  need  of 
spending  $100,000  or  even  $200,000 
in  a  single  year  on  advertising  in 
press,  radio,  and  TV.  We  believe 
the  times  demand  better  contacts 
with  other  organizations,  a  better 
Review,  and  cenf.  p.  214 
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JEA  will  have  to  make 


some 

ly  important  decisions  about  its 
headquarters  in  the  near  future.  Our 
present  headquarters  building  is  be¬ 
coming  crowded.  If  our  member¬ 
ship  reaches  60,000  within  the  next 
decade,  as  it  seems  certain  to  do, 
this  means  an  increase  of  about  one- 
third;  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  added  members  will  require 
more  staff  just  to  maintain  present 
NJEA  services.  At  the  same  time 
the  Program  and  Services  Committee 
has  been  actively  considering  the 
possibility  of  expanding  our  program 
and  services  into  a  “Greater  NJEA.” 

Our  Association,  most  members 
know,  owns  its  present  building,  pur¬ 
chased  in  1950  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 
We  also  own  the  building  next  door, 
purchased  in  1958  at  a  cost  of 
$85,000  to  meet  just  such  an  event¬ 
uality  as  we  now  face.  The  wisdom 
of  our  actions  thus  far  is  that  our 
total  property,  120  x  176  on  West 
State  Street,  Trenton,  is  worth  con¬ 
siderably  more  for  the  land  alone 
than  the  Association  paid  for  land 
and  buildings. 

Whatever  we  are  going  to  do  to 
provide  adequate  headquarters  facil¬ 
ities,  it  has  seemed  to  our  committee 
that  we  should  plan  for  at  least  a 
decade  ahead — and  longer  if  pxissi- 
ble.  If  the  “Greater  NJEA”  thinking 
of  the  Program  and  Services  Com¬ 
mittee  is  accepted,  the  Association 
could  easily  require,  by  1970,  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  20,000  square  feet  of  office 
space,  as  compared  with  the  5,000 
now  available  in  the  present  head¬ 
quarters.  With  the  aid  of  a  firm  of 
competent  architects,  we  tried  to 
consider  the  various  possibilities 
open  to  the  Association,  weighing 
also  anticipated  growth  in  the  Tren¬ 
ton  State  House  area,  renting  possi¬ 
bilities,  etc. 


by  George  Springer 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR  .  .  . 

George  Springer,  chairman  of  the 
NJEA  BtulJing  Committee,  has  long 
been  active  in  teacher  organizations  as 
head  of  the  Passaic  County 
Council  of  Teacher  Organizations, 
as  chairman  of  NJEA ’s  Welfare 
Committee,  and  presently  as  a  member 
of  the  NJEA  Executive  Committee. 

He  is  principal  of  Memorial  Jr. 

H.S.  No.  II  in  Passaic. 


Datira  to  Kelain 

Our  committee  started  with  the  de¬ 
sire  to  retain  the  present  headquarters 
building.  We  felt  the  attachment  of 
NJEA  members  to  that  building.  We 
have  had  to  recognize,  however,  that 
the  building,  which  was  designed  as 
a  residence,  does  not  lend  itself 
structurally  to  remodeling  for  office 
use,  nor  to  satisfactory  integration 
with  a  large  addition.  Retention  of 
the  present  building  would  involve 
somewhat  higher  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  costs  and  would  limit  the 
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THE  YEARS  AHEAD  .  .  .  for  our  NJEA  Headquarters  (cont.) 


parking  space  which  is  so  essential 
in  a  mid-city  location. 

With  the  adjacent  building  at 
“178”,  it  was  easier  to  make  a  de¬ 
cision.  For  long-range  use  by  the 
Association,  this  would  require  a 
new  roof,  new  heating  plant,  com¬ 
plete  redecoration,  and  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  major  structural  changes.  Our 
architect  confirmed  these  conclusions. 

Our  committee,  therefore,  after 
carefully  reviewing  all  these  facts  is 
convinced  that  the  Association  should 
think  in  terms  of  a  totally  new  head¬ 
quarters  building  on  the  property 
owned  by  the  Association  in  Trenton. 
Such  a  building  should  be  a  good, 
substantial  building  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  modem,  functional,  comfortable 
working  conditions  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  staff  and  an  Association  Head¬ 
quarters  of  which  New  Jersey  teachers 
can  be  proud.  Apparently  it  will  be 
more  economical  to  plan  for  all  the 
space  that  the  Association  could 
reasonably  need  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  since  both  a  smaller  and  a 


larger  building  would  need  elevators 
and  other  facilities.  Investigation  has 
convinced  us  that  it  is  cheaper  to  add 
space  now  than  to  plan  on  an  addi¬ 
tional  wing  or  added  floors  at  some 
later  date. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
Association  should  consider  erecting 
a  modern  five-story  office  building 
as  an  Association  headquarters  at 
an  estimated  construction  cost  of 
$750,000.  This  would  include  all 
costs  except  furnishing  and  possible 
double-deck  parking.  Such  a  build¬ 
ing  would  contain  some  30,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  including 
corridors,  lobby,  etc.  It  is  expected 
that  part  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
building  could  be  recovered  through 
rentals,  since  the  Association  would 
not,  for  many  years,  need  all  the 
floor  space  it  would  provide. 

It  is  the  belief  of  our  committee 
that  the  Program  and  Services  Com¬ 
mittee  should  provide  in  its  planning 
for  the  financing  of  such  a  building 
as  part  of  any  Association  expansion 


15  IT  ETHICAL  ...  for  a 

teacher  to  ask  for  sample 
textbooks  when  there  is  no 
serious  consideration  of  their 
adoption  and  use? 


JEAN  AND  MARY  were  threading  their  way  through  the  maze  of 
convention  booths  at  Atlantic  City.  At  booth  after  booth  they  were 
stopping  to  thumb  through  the  piles  of  bright  new  textbooks. 

After  five  stops  Jean  could  hold  her  enthusiasm  no  longer.  “Aren’t 
these  new  social  studies  books  neat?  Look,  almost  all  the  illustrations 
are  in  color!” 

“That’s  what  we  need,”  Mary  came  back.  “I  can’t  keep  my  history 
and  geography  apart  anyway.  This  book  blends  them  perfectly.” 

Jean  carried  on,  “How  about  all  these  things  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter — questions,  tests,  and  even  things-to-do?” 

“I  know,”  Mary  said,  “several  people  in  my  course  at  Glassboro 
said  they  were  using  it  and  called  it  wonderful.” 

“Let’s  see  the  salesman.”  Jean  urged.  “Ask  him  to  send  us  sample 
copies.” 

Jean  and  Mary  probably  weren’t  alone  in  joining  the  list  of 
“samplers,”  but  had  they  considered  all  that  was  involved?  Sample 
copies  cost  money.  There  is  a  line  of  order  for  adopting  new  text¬ 
books,  probably  one  that  involves  careful  decisions  by  all  teachers, 
principals,  and  even  the  board  of  education  on  how  the  social  studies 
course  of  study  should  be  organized.  In  the  long  run,  they  would 
probably  find  that  their  principal  was  already  aware  of  the  book  and 
might  even  have  that  sample  in  his  office  for  study  by  the  school  staff. 

The  NJEA  CODE  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ETHICS  toys: 

“Teachers  should  not  request  o  sample  text  when  there  is  no  serious  prospect  of 
purchasing  books  in  that  field.  The  sole  of  sample  books  for  the  teacher's  own 
gain  is  unethical." 


program.  Meanwhile,  we  expect  to 
develop  more  specific  plans  and 
estimates,  both  for  the  use  of  t 
committee  and  for  the  consideration! 
of  the  Delegate  Assembly  in  January. 

NJEA’s  headquarters  should  be  a 
worthy  symbol  of  teacher  organize* 
tion  in  New  Jersey’s  capital  city.  It 
should  express  the  regard  which  New 
Jersey  teachers  feel  for  their  associa¬ 
tion  and  for  their  profession.  It 
should  also  provide  adequate,  efficient 
space  for  the  Association  over  a  long 
period  of  what  seems  destined  to  be 
NJEA  expansion  and  growth  to  meet 
the  inescapable  problems  of  schools 
and  of  education  in  the  years  ahead. 

for  our  NJEA  Services  (cont.) 

from  p.  213  expansion  of  the  Ass 
ciation’s  present  press,  radio  and 
activities. 

There  will  always  be  some  Nev? 
Jersey  communities  which  lag  behind 
or  are  losing,  rather  than  gainini 
ground  educationally.  We  can  seel 
NJEA  offering  a  few  such  communi 
ties  each  year  a  “crash  program”  of. 
public  enlightenment,  designed  to 
change  the  whole  approach  to  educa¬ 
tion.  The  calendars  of  our  present 
field  representatives  would  seem  to 
justify  almost  a  doubling  of  such 
service,  and  we  have  heard  teachers 
asking  for  more  personal  service  in 
such  areas  as  certification  and  insur¬ 
ance.  Any  such  expansion  will  nat¬ 
urally  boost  the  budget  for  travel,  for 
telephones,  for  secretarial  help,  and 
for  printed  materials. 

The  present  NJEA  headquarters 
building  is  inadequate  to  present 
needs,  and  construction  of  new  facil¬ 
ities  would  fit  into  the  growth  pattern 
we  have  outlined.  Since  expansion 
of  growth  and  services  must  necessar¬ 
ily  be  gradual,  if  dues  are  raised,  as 
they  would  have  to  be  to  provide 
services  on  the  needed  scale,  the 
Association  could  plan  for  substantial 
building  payments  during  the  early 
years  of  growth. 

>  /  We  came  from  the  Delegate 
Assembly  with  a  feeling  that  our 
thinking  thus  far  was  the  kind  of 
adventurous,  forward-looking  think¬ 
ing  which  New  Jersey  teachers  want. 
We  will  return  in  January  with  more 
specific  proposals,  and  with  the  hope 
that  our  specific  recommendations 
will  be  fully  explained  to  all  the 
teachers  of  New  Jersey  before  any 
final  action  is  taken. 
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New  ideas  were  numerous 

From  the  moment  it  began,  the  NJEA  Convention 
rang  with  a  note  of  “newness.”  As  exhibitors  set 
up  displays  early  in  the  week,  they  were  first  to  see 
the  fresh  look  of  new  escalators  and  a  remodelled  lobby 
at  Convention  Hall.  But  these  were  but  physical  trim¬ 
mings.  Ideas  were  also  new,  and  they  were  numerous.  | 
Newness  marked  the  business  of  the  Convention,^: 
esjjecially  in  first  progress  reports  suggesting  new  serv-'^ 
ices  for  a  “Greater  NJEA”  and  projecting  a  modem' 
five-story  Association  headquarters  in  the  heart  of  the 
State  Capital’s  proposed  “cultural-education”  center,  i 
NJEA  President  James  Lynch  summed  up  this  accent 
on  “new.”  “The  organized  profession  must  take  part' 
in  any  redirection  .  .  .  classroom  teachers  (must)  have 
a  major  part  in  testing  modern  technological  devices 
...  all  the  other  proposals  to  make  good  teaching 
better,  (should)  be  tried  out  fairly,  their  effectiveness 
studied  and  evaluated,  and  the  profession  as  well  as 
lay  citizens  thoroughly  informed  of  the  results.” 

A  new  touch— a 
touch  of  humor— 
was  Sam  Levenson's 
style  for  focussing 
on  the  trials  af 
teaching  the 
younger  generation. 


Science  teachers  entered  the 
new  world  of  nuclear  sub¬ 
marines  when  they  heard 
Capt.  Edward  Beech,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  USS  TRITON, 
whose  submerged  circling 
of  the  world  made  history. 


NJEA  REVIEW 


"The  President-Elect  has  called  far  our  country 
to  move  again  to  protect  human  freedom," 

Roy  Wilkins  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  told  the  Council 
for  the  Social  Studies.  "The  area  of  race  relations 
offers  one  of  the  great  opportunities  ...  to  strike 
a  resounding  and  reassuring  blow  for  freedom 
in  our  torn  and  troubled  world." 


Of  several  demonstrators 
of  "teaching  machines" 
was  Dr.  James  Holland 
of  the  pioneering  Psy¬ 
chological  Laboratories 
at  Harvard  University. 


Ewald  Turner,  presi¬ 
dent-elect  of  the  NEA, 
stressed  new  nation¬ 
wide  projects  of  the 
teaching  profession. 


"We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a 
fabulous  future,"  said  Joe 
Chandler,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Washington  Education 
Assn.  "The  bell  tolls  with 
finality  for  a  civilization 
tied  too  closely  to  the  past." 

"We  must  transform  the  educational  crisis  into  a 
genuine  renaissance  of  the  life  of  the  mind  in  America," 
said  author-columnist-professor  Max  Lerner. 

"Teaching  is  a  triangular  relation  between  student 
and  teacher  and  the  intellectual  tradition. 

.  .  .  What  the  student  learns  most  from  is  the  image 
of  man  that  he  finds  in  his  teacher." 


f 


New  tools  for  better  learning 


An  important  part  of  any  Convention  are  the  new  materials — 
and  old  materials  used  in  a  new  way — that  teachers  will  be  trying 
in  the  coming  months.  This  year’s  exhibit  with  552  booths  for  348  com¬ 
mercial  firms  filled  every  corner  of  the  vast  Convention  Hall  arena.  Here 
the  latest  developments  in  textbooks,  films,  recordings,  filmstrips,  work¬ 
books,  art  and  craft  supplies,  and  furniture  were  shown. 


Meetings  of  the  Assn, 
of  Educational 
Secretaries  featured  a 
review  of  modern  office 
equipment  displayed  in 
an  actual  office  setting. 


The  latest  in  textbooks 
were,  as  always,  the  big 
attention-getters 
at  the  exhibit  booths 
in  the  main  arena  at 
Convention  Hall. 


Modern  language 
teachers  were  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in 
displays  and  demon¬ 
strations  of  new 
equipment  for 
language  laboratories. 


Paper  sculpture  is  one 
of  three  see-and-do-it 
workshops  set  up  by 
the  N.  J.  Art 
Education  Association. 


Art  teachers  also  had 
an  exhibit  of  their  own 
drawings  and  paintings 
plus  a  "problems 
center"  for  informal 
conferences. 


Harder  materials 
become  the  media  for 
another  art  workshop 
showing  techniques  with 
glass,  enamels,  and 
plastics. 


Mrs.  Ruth  Miner  of 
Asbury  Park  H.S. 
discussed  new  equip¬ 
ment  with  a  manufac¬ 
turer's  representative. 

Industrial  arts  teachers 
showed  students  working 
in  various  industrial 
arts  activities. 


-lx. 
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On  the  classics  were  Homer  Thompson, 
Dorothy  Robathan,  and  Claudia  Nelson. 


.  .  .  Hundreds  of 
independent  efforts 
make  a  Convention 


U-  f 
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Despite  rainy  weather,  more  than 
600  teachers  made  their  way  up  the 
Boardwalk  to  the  NEA-NJEA  Travel  Fair 
at  the  Ritz-Carlton.  Along  with  many 
displays  and  brochures  on  places  to 
visit,  convention-goers  saw  such 
features  as  Ruth  Spindler  (upper  right) 
of  United  Air  Lines  giving  travel 
tips,  various  NEA  tour  alumni  (lower 
right)  showing  slides  of  tours,  and 
Earl  Henderson  (lower  left) 
explaining  the  1961  travel  program. 


'  Exchange  teachers  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  were  eager 
to  learn  more  about  the  opportunities  suggested  by  James  Doon. 

IT  TAKES  over  a  hundred  speakers 
to  make  up  an  NJEA  Convention. 

In  addition  there  are  about  an  equal 
number  of  discussion  leaders,  mod¬ 
erators,  and  the  like.  Add  to  this 
some  50  separate  organization  presi¬ 
dents,  a  program  chairman  for  each, 
a  couple  of  dozen  luncheon  chairmen, 
and  the  countless  assistants  that  col¬ 
lect  tickets,  usher,  register,  demon¬ 
strate.  arrange  rooms,  and  just  plain 
help  be  nice  to  the  unfamiliar. 

I  Only  through  such  varied  and  in¬ 
dependent  efforts  could  this  NJEA 
Convention  grow  to  be  the  largest 
meeting  of  educators  in  the  world. 

There  were  40  NJEA  Affiliated 
Groups  and  16  other  groups  holding 
meetings.  Nine  county  groups  and 
eight  college  alumni  organizations 
sponsored  formal  social  gatherings. 

Meetings  began  with  small  groups 
of  a  dozen  or  so  persons,  ran  up’ 
in  size  to  the  500-plus  crowds  at 
such  events  as  the  Curriculum  Work 
Conference  and  the  Elementary  Class¬ 
room  Teachers’  Discipline  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  came  to  standing-room-only 
for  two  of  the  General  Sessions  in 
the  5,000-scat  Convention  Hall  ball¬ 
room. 

What  did  this  all  add  up  to?  Per- 
haps  Commissioner  of  Education  P 
Raubingcr  caught  the  spirit  best  on 
Thursday  night  when  he  said,  “we 
need  the  opportunity  to  talk  among 
ourselves;  to  listen  to  each  other;  to 
strike  a  balance;  to  begin  to  separate 
the  permanent  from  the  transient;  to 
renew  our  historic  faiths  and  commit¬ 
ments;  to  assess  our  beliefs;  to  redis¬ 
cover,  if  you  will,  the  genuine  joys 
and  satisfactions  of  teaching;  to  focus 
our  attention  once  more  on  the  needs  -  w  f 
of  the  children  and  youth  in  our  f  A 
schools  and  in  our  society  in  general.” 

OECiMBER.  1960 


These  enthusiastic  music  teachers,  led  by  Yvonne  Jane  (far 
right),  held  an  elementary  workshop  on  music  reading. 


Librarians,  at  their 
Saturday  luncheon, 
heard  from  Joseph 
Krumgold  (second  from 
left),  Newbery  Award- 
winner  of  1960. 


Guidance  panelists  on 
the  "emerging  two-year 
college"  were  Guy 
Ferrell,  Charles  Laffin, 
Eric  Kirchberger, 
and  Kenneth  MacKay. 


Almost  every  kind  of  physical 
education  activity  was  covered  in 
the  many  meetings  arranged  by  the 
Association  for  Health,  Physical 
Education,  and  Recreation.  Among  the 
demonstrations  at  the  President  Hotel 
and  local  high  school  were  tumbling 
(upper  right)  for  the  intermediate 
grades  of  the  elementary  school, 
folk  dances  (upper  left)  for  recreation 
programs,  and  "free  exercises" 

(lower  left)  for  high  school  girls. 


Discipline— not  a  new  topic,  but  always  popular— filled  the  Friday  meeting  of  the  Elementary  Classroom  Teachers.  Speakers 
(above,  l.-r.)  included:  Cassel  Ruhiman,  Marjorie  Smith,  Rita  Jacoby,  Virginia  Harter,  and  (not  shown)  Alice  Keliher. 


Photographs  by  Frank  Booth  Alston  Studios, 
Inc.;  Frank  Havens,  Atlantic  City;  Fred  Hess, 
Atlantic  City;  John  Mclntire,  Asbury  Park;  Lou 
Ortzman,  Atlantic  City;  and  William  Taylor, 
Northern  Valley  Reg.  H.S. 
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A  bright,  larger  lobby— plus  advance 
cards  for  members— help  speed  and 
smooth  registration  for  convention- 
goers.  As  events  came  to  an  end  with 
the  Saturday  afternoon  concert  of  the 
All-State  Chorus  and  Orchestra, 
the  last  registration  card  was 
counted— a  new  record  of  27,851. 


English  teachers  turned  poetic  at  one  of  their  meetings  in  the  Tray  more  Hotel. 
Richard  Corbin  told  about  teaching  poetry  in  high  school.  He  is  former  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  the  study  of  poetry  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 


Dr.  Louis  Raths  of  New  York  University  led  off  the 
all-day  Curriculum  Work  Conference  on  Thursday. 
The  theme  was  "Let's  Face  Curriculum  Controversies." 


Richard  Carrigan  was  the 
featured  speaker  for  Stu¬ 
dent  NJEA,  the  state-wide 
organization  for  high 
school  and  college  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  teaching 
careers.  Mr.  Carrigan  is 
director  of  the  Student 
National  Education  Assn. 


The  State  Def^^i^nf  Reports 


Curriculum  Emphases  for  the  Sixties 


by  Dr.  Robert  S.  Fleming 

The  N.  J.  State  Department  of 
Education  believes  that  1960-61 
should  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  the  improvement  of  instruction  in 
the  schools  of  the  State.  A  major 
part  in  the  implementation  of  this 
improvement  has  been  assigned  to 
its  Division  of  Curriculum  and  In¬ 
struction. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
principles  embodied  in  such  state¬ 
ments  as  “education  for  all  the 
children”,  “all  have  gifts”,  “all  can 
learn”,  “education  is  life”,  etc.,  etc. 
If  these  statements  are  true,  what 
evidence  can  we  find  that  they  are 
believed  in  each  school-community  in 
this  state? 

Become  More  Artkulata 

How  can  we  help  teachers  become 
more  verbal  and  more  articulate  and 
have  more  convictions  about  their 
work?  How  can  we  find  ways  to  en¬ 
courage  administrators  to  take  the 
time  to  listen  to  teachers  as  they  dis¬ 
cuss  their  successes,  their  concerns, 
and  their  failures?  How  can  we  en¬ 
courage  teachers  themselves  to  seek 
opportunities  to  appraise  their  work 
in  cooperation  with  their  supervisors? 
How  can  we  help  each  teacher  de¬ 
velop  further  the  effective  things  they 
are  now  doing?  How  can  we  em¬ 
bolden  the  school  faculty  to  work 
increasingly  as  a  total,  interrelated 
unit?  How  can  the  resources  of  the 
various  colleges  in  New  Jersey  be 
brought  into  relationship  with  the 
public  schools?  How  can  a  research 
approach  to  curriculum  improvement 
be  encouraged  and  facilitated? 

The  schools  in  the  decade  ahead 
will  be  improved  to  the  extent  that 
the  schools  and  the  community  seek 
to  improve  them.  Competent  people 


— in  and  out  of  the  schools — attempt¬ 
ing  to  pursue  constructive  and  for¬ 
ward-looking  lives  find  themselves 
consuming  avidly  the  best  that  re¬ 
search  has  to  offer  in  all  fields  of 
endeavor. 

We  want  our  schools  to  reflect  the 
best  that  is  known  about  ways  to 
create  the  most  effective  environment 
for  learning.  Certainly  we  want  our 
schools  to  make  full  use  of  current, 
dynamic,  and  appropriate  instruction¬ 
al  materials  and  equipment.  Certainly 
we  want  to  foster  growth  of  children 
and  youth  in  citizenship  for  a  world 
community  of  deepening  apprecia¬ 
tions  and  developing  skills  in  all 
asjxects  of  democratic  practices.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  want  our  young  people  to 
grow  in  various  facets  of  responsible 
thinking.  Certainly  we  want  them  to 
develop  a  value-system  appropriate 
for  living  in  a  democracy.  We  con¬ 
sistently  place  emphasis  on  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  help  our  youth  realize 
their  creative  potentials. 

Meaning  for  leadership 

What  does  all  of  this  mean  in 
terms  of  leadership  in  the  schools  of 
New  Jersey?  What  does  it  mean  in 
the  work  of  every  teacher?  What  does 
this  mean  in  terms  of  coordinating 
the  activities  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  the  state  col¬ 
leges,  and  the  public  schools? 

The  Division  of  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  assumes  that  if  we  are  to 
realize  our  most  opportunistic  ex¬ 
pectations,  we  must  work  within  the 


framework  suggested  in  the  following 
eight  points: 

1.  Every  school  in  New  Jersey  must 
be  an  exciting  place  in  which  children 
and  youth  are  wanted,  accepted, 
appreciated,  listened  to,  helped,  and 
respected.  School  faculties  are  urged 
to  take  a  new  look  at  pupils — and  ex¬ 
tend  previous  concepts  of  guidance 
into  a  dynamic  setting  in  which  each 
child  is  known  and  helped.  This  has 
important  implications  for  present 
and  future  guidance  activities  as  well 
as  for  the  work  of  the  classroom 
teacher, 

2.  Every  school  in  New  Jersey  wel¬ 
comes  the  opportunity  to  extend  the 
growth  of  young  people  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  fundamental  skills.  Our 
young  people  need  to  be  able  to  read, 
to  write,  to  spell,  etc.  They  also  need 
to  develop  deep  understandings  of 
basic  principles  of  science,  language, 
and  social  studies.  Growth  in  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  genesis  and  maturation 
of  the  thrill  of  learning  must 
characterize  our  schools.  On  the 
other  hand,  leaders  must  not  exert 
undue  pressures  for  subject  mastery 
so  that  development  is  thwarted  in 
these  areas. 

3.  Every  school  in  the  State  needs  to 

attain  outstanding  excellence  in  at 
least  one  particular  area.  This  does 
not  mean  necessarily  a  subject-mat¬ 
ter  area,  although  such  might  be  ap¬ 
propriate  and  meaningful  in  many 
schools.  It  could  be  the  development 
of  a  new  system  for  keeping  pupil 
records,  improved  cent.  p.  77a 
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NIEA  Report  of  Aodit . Sepl  1, 1959-Aop.  31, 1960 


I  HAVE  audited  the  financial  ac¬ 
counts  and  records  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  for  the 
fiscal  year  commencing  September  1, 
1959  and  ending  August  31,  1960. 

Scope  of  Audit 

The  audit  covered  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  Association,  as  re¬ 
flected  through  the  general  account, 
the  savings  accounts,  the  petty  cash 


account,  the  payroll  account,  and  the 
convention  account.  The  special  TV 
account  and  the  organization  ac¬ 
count,  consisting  of  joint  funds  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 
and  other  organizations,  were  also 
audited. 

The  audit  did  not  and  could  not 
determine  the  character  of  services 
rendered  for  which  payment  had 
been  made,  nor  could  it  determine 


the  character,  proper  price  or  quan¬ 
tity  of  materials  supplied  for  which 
claims  had  been  passed.  These  de¬ 
tails  were  necessarily  covered  by  the 
approval  of  such  claims.  Revenues 
and  receipts  were  established  and 
verified  as  to  source  and  amount  only 
insofar  as  the  records  permitted. 

Inwronce 

Fire  insurance  was  found  to  be  carried 
in  the  following  amounts: 


COMPARATIVE  BALANCE  SHEET 


August  31,  1959  August  31,  1960 


Assets 

Current  Operating  Section: 

Cash — Checking  Accounts 
Cash — Savings  Accounts  .. 
Petty  Cash  . 

$142,908.49 

81,903.89 

242.74 

$98,600.04 

81,626.79 

407.12 

Investments  . 

Accounts  Receivable  . 

$225,055.12 

192,345.23 

3,430.24 

$180,633.95 

193,056.00 

2,525.74 

420,830.59 

376,215.69 

Capital  Section: 

Land  and  Improvements  .. 

Buildings  . 

Less:  Reserve  for  De¬ 
preciation  . 

94,254.51 

23,563.61 

37,092.94 

94,254.51 

21,207.25 

37,092.94 

Furniture  and  Equipment 
Less:  Reserve  for  De¬ 
preciation  . 

50,868.83 

18,325.35 

70,690.90 

47,877.34 

15,856.70 

73,047.26 

32.543.48 

32.020.64 

140,327.32 

142.160.84 

Total  Assets  . 

$561,157.91 

$518,376.53 

Liabilities  and 

Current  Operating  Section: 
Account  Payable — Exchange 

Account  . 

Prepaid  Convention  Exhibit 
Eees  . 

S  u  r  p  1 

$  75.00 

27,625.00 

u  s 

$29,175.00 

Total  Liabilities  . 

Eree  Appropriation  Balance 

Reserve  Eund  . 

Headquarters  Gift  Eund  .. 

247,700.45 

145,160.14 

270.00 

$  27,700.00 

199,497.51 

147,273.18 

270.00 

$  29,175.00 

Total  Current  Operating 
Surplus  . 

393,130.59 

347,040.69 

420.830.59 

376.215.69 

Capital  Section: 

Capital  Eund  . 

140,327.32 

142,160.84 

Total  Liabilities  and  Surplus  . 

$561,157.91 

$518,376.53 

Unit  iDiWiiifi  CwUMti  T*l*l 

OfRc*  Iwildins  ....  SIOO.OOO.OO  $40,000.00  $140,000.01 
Goroji  luildinj  ...  11,500.00  1,700.00  13,200.10 


$111,500.00  $41,700.00  $153,200.00 


Expirations  were  as  follows: 

Novimbat 

U,  ItAO  . 

...  $20,000.00 

Dtcambtr 

to,  tt*0  . 

...  44,700.00 

Navtmbar 

u,  ini . 

...  20,000.00 

Novtnibar 

U,  1M2  . 

...  20,000.00 

Novunbar 

U,  1M3  . 

...  20,000.00 

January 

11,  1»M  . 

...  4.S00.00 

Navtmbar 

U,  IfM  . 

...  20,000.00 

$153,200.00 

Other  insurance,  evidenced  by  I 
policies  in  force  during  the  period 
under  review,  was  carried  as  follows: 

Woritmen'i  Compmsation 

Comptihtnsivt  liability  (indadti  Canvmtiofl) 

Mtrcontila  Optn  Ste<k 

Fint  Arts  Flaottr,  cavtring  ena  painting 

Schtdultd  fropirty  Floottr,  caviting  oudio-visual 

tquipmtnt 

Surety  Bond 

The  Association  was  protected  by 
a  Comprehensive  Dishonesty,  Disap¬ 
pearance,  and  Destruction  Policy — 
Form  B,  written  by  the  Fidelity  and 
Deposit  Company  of  Maryland,  pro¬ 
viding  coverage  of  $50,000.00  on 
all  employees  and  an  additional 
$50,000.00  on  the  Association  Treas¬ 
urer  and  Senior  Statistical  Assistant. 

examination  of  Claimt 

An  examination  of  claims  paid 
during  the  period  under  review  indi¬ 
cated  that  there  were  vouchers  in  sup¬ 
port  of  all  claims  and  that  the 
vouchers  had  been  approved  by  the 
President  and  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Association. 

Salary  Account 

The  net  salaries  of  employees  had 
been  deposited  in  the  Salary  Account. 

Salary  deductions  for  withhold¬ 
ing  tax,  social  security  tax,  unem¬ 
ployment  tax.  disability  insurance, 
pensions,  hospitalization,  medical  in¬ 
surance,  and  accident  and  health 
insurance  were  remitted  to  the  proper 
agency. 


Compor 
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CemporiMii  of  Reofixed  Rovenuos 

195940  1950-S9 

Ms  . 

..  $447,338.10 

$422,574.00 

lEVItW  . 

..  31,321.67 

27,987.74 

ItMlingt  . 

Iiiltrtst  on  Invislmonts  onO 

..  41.9S3.70 

30,179.25 

Savings  Accounts  . 

..  4,719.31 

5,151.83 

Sisctllonoous  . 

..  3,287.34 

1,488.09 

$S30,420.14 

$487,580  91 

Comparison  of  ixpendituros 

19S94e 

1958-59 

AAminisIrotion  . 

..  $29S,228.S8 

$281,313.34 

lEVIEW  . 

..  44,514.84 

70,950.25 

Hoolings  . 

..  38,824.59 

35,284.54 

CMiinilteos  . 

..  13,484.07 

11,140.99 

Av4io-Visuol  . 

4,491.35 

2,373.09 

faklic  Education  . 

..  27,443.99 

27,544.49 

Icsoacch  Publicolions  . 

3,271.25 

3,110.00 

iHckti  Wolfoio  . 

7,424.71 

4,525  00 

Nnr  luilding  . 

2,015.34 

N.E.A.  Convonlion  . 

8,509.40 

4,444.30 

Eotegoncy  Fund  . 

150.00 

35.00 

Hoodquortors  Exponsos  . 

Hoadquorlors  Furnituro  and 

11,435.37 

10,443.91 

Eguipmont  . 

...  3,021.49 

3,001.14 

$482,417.20 

$454,548  25 

Ctrtificatien 


I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  ex¬ 
amined  the  books  and  records  of  the 


Auditing  Committee  Report 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  report  I 
of  the  auditor  employed  to  examine  the  cash  receipts  and  disburse-  ! 
ments  book,  ledger,  receipt  books,  vouchers,  bank  books,  and  cancelled  ' 
checks  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association,  | 
covering  the  period  September  1 ,  1958  to  August  31,1959.  The  report  1 
of  said  auditor  attests  to  the  correctness  of  the  Treasurer’s  accounts. 

E.  Kendall  Gike,  chairman 
Alfred  Alvine 
Edward  R.  Branin 


New  Jersey  Education  Association 
for  the  fiscal  year  September  1,  1959 
to  August  31,  1960,  and  that  the 
balance  sheet  prepared  as  of  August 
31,  1960,  together  with  the  several 
supporting  statements,  present  a  true 
statement  of  the  financial  position  of 
the  Association  for  the  fiscal  year 
under  examination,  determined  in  ac¬ 


cordance  with  the  method  of  account¬ 
ing  commonly  employed  by  New 
Jersey  School  Districts. 

Frank  K.  Brown 
Certified  Public  Accountant 
Moorestown 

The  complete  report  of  the  auditor  is  on 
file  at  NJEA  headquarters  and  may  be  in¬ 
spected  by  any  member  during  regular  of¬ 
fice  hours. 


108,  k.  Audit . Sept  1, 1959-Aug.  31 1960 


T  HAVE  audited  the  books  of  178, 
A  INC.  for  the  fiscal  year  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1959  to  August  31,  1960. 

The  building  located  at  178  West 


State  Street,  Trenton, 

New  Jersey,  is 

being  depreciated  at  the  rate  of  10% 

per  annum. 

Income  and  expanses 

liKomo  fiom  Rentals  . 

.  $8,744.00 

Operating  Expenses: 

Janitor  Expense  . 

....  $  205.14 

Insuronco  . 

....  248.04 

leal  Estate  Taxes  . 

....  1,920  93 

Corporation  Toxes  . 

....  121.00 

Hoot  t  Utility  Oiorges  . 

....  2,041.49 

Office  8  Miscelloneous  5upplies 

....  103.74 

legol  8  Accounting  . . 

.  125.00 

Oepreciotian  . 

.  4,091.44 

Totol  Opiroting  Exptnsts  .  10,877.04 

Optroling  Deficit  .  $2,113.04 


Fire  insurance  with  extended  cov¬ 
erage  is  being  carried  on  the  building 
in  the  amount  of  $72,000.00.  The 
corporation  is  also  protected  by  a 
Scheduled  Liability  policy  in  the 
amounts  of  $100,000.00  for  each 
accident,  with  an  aggregate  of 
$300,000.00,  covering  bodily  injury, 
and  $5,000.00  property  damage. 

I  certify  that  in  my  opinion  the 
attached  balanced  sheet  and  state¬ 
ment  of  income  and  expiense  cor¬ 


rectly  set  forth  the  financial  position 
of  the  corporation  on  August  31, 
1960,  and  the  results  of  operations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  that  date. 


said  statements  having  been  prepared 
on  a  cash  basis  method  of  accounting. 
Frank  K.  Brown 
Certified  Public  Accountant 
Moorestown 


BALANCE  SHEET 

Assets 

Current  Assets: 

Cash  .  $7.75.V69 

Petty  Cash  .  215.60 

$7,969.29 

Prepaid  Insurance  .  193.69 

Total  Current  As.sets  ....  8.162.98 

Fixed  Assets: 

Cost  Depreciation  Net 

Land  .  $24,114.17  $24,114.17 

Building  .  60,914.63  $16,243.89  44,670.74 

Total  Fixed  Assets  .  85,028.80  16,243.89  68.784.91 

Total  Assets  .  $76,947.89 

Liabilities 

Current  Liabilities: 

Accounts  Payable — NJFA  .  $1,121.00 

Capital  Stock: 

1.000  Shares  without  par  value,  authorized  and  issued  ....  85,000.00 

Operating  Deficit: 

Deficit  August  31,  1959  .  $7,060.07 

Operating  Deficit — Fiscal  Year  Ended  August  31,  1960  2,113.04 

Deficit  August  31,  1960  .  (9,173.11) 

Total  Liabilities  .  $76,947.89 
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Conant:  by  Walker  (cont.) 
from  p.  20S  Complexities  of 

junior  high  school  education. 

■ — The  memorandum  says  nothing 
specific  about  the  importance  of 
training  junior  high  school  teach¬ 
ers. 

■ — Dr.  Conant  is  too“academically” 
oriented;  he  lacks  insight  and 
imagination;  he  cannot,  therefore, 
truly  understand  the  problems  of 
a  comprehensive  school. 

These  criticisms  seem  inappropri¬ 
ate;  for  their  implications  lie  outside 
the  scope  of  Conant’s  junior  high 
school  report. 

This  memorandum  is  not  a  thesis, 
it  is  not  a  scientific  monograph,  it  is 
not  an  historical  study;  it  is  really, 
and  only,  a  credo. 

The  scientist  finds  himself  faced 
with  having  not  always  to  say  “I  know 
because.  .  .  ”  but  sometimes  with 
having  to  say  “I  believe  because.  .  .  ” 
Dr.  Conant  visited  “enough”  schools 
to  satisfy  himself  that  his  beliefs  are 
shared  by  other  educators  and  that 
the  educators  find  it  desirable  and 
possible  to  incorporate  them  into  a 
curriculum.  Junior  H.S.  No.  3  in 
Trenton,  where  I  am  principal,  has 
followed  and  is  continuing  to  follow 
almost  all  of  the  Conant  recommen¬ 
dations. 

To  Be  Challenged 

There  are  two  statements  made  by 
Dr.  Conant,  however,  which  should 
be  challenged:  one  deals  with  the 
organization  of  a  junior  high  school; 
the  other,  with  the  tenure  of  a  super¬ 
intendent. 

Dr.  Conant  asserts  that  he  is  less 
concerned  with  the  organizational 
plan  of  a  school  system  than  he  is 
with  the  program  of  studies  for  7th, 
8th  and  9th  grade  students.  Certainly 
all  of  us  might  agree,  but  some  might 
find  it  disappointing  that  Dr.  Conant 
offers  no  personal  conviction  about 
the  most  desirable  structuring  of  a 
school  system  within  which  to  operate 
his  program.  I  venture  here  my  own 
bias:  The  junior  high  school  should 
include  grade  9  so  long  as  grade  9 
remains  a  part  of  the  “high”  school 
curriculum. 

Dr.  Conant’s  emphasis  upon  guid¬ 
ance  is  commendable,  but  he  seems 
not  to  see  that  the  most  important 
spot  in  the  educational  process  for 
the  academic  phase  of  guidance  is 


that  point  between  the  8th  and  9th 
grades.  It  is  here  that  the  students’ 
sense  of  “belonging”  is  most  impor¬ 
tant.  It  is  here  that  their  direction  and 
re-direction  can  take  place  in  familiar 
surroundings.  It  is  here  that  possible 
errors  in  their  placement  can  best  be 
corrected. 

The  transition  from  grade  8  to  9, 

I  believe,  is  the  most  “sensitive”  point 
of  articulation,  far  more  significant 
than  the  matter  of  “adjustment”  be¬ 
tween  elementary  and  junior  high,  6 
to  7,  or  between  the  change  to  a  new 
building,  9  to  10.  This,  I  believe,  to 
be  a  most  vital  reason  for  the  7-9 
organization. 

The  Mystifying  Turmoil 

Now  about  tenure  for  superintend¬ 
ents.  This  should  seem  reasonable, 
should  it  not,  to  anyone  acquainted 
with  the  frequent  and  often  mystify¬ 
ing  political  turmoil  on  the  local  level 
— ^the  level  on  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Conant,  educational  planning 
and  policies  should  be  devised  and 
administered.  Superintendents,  if 
they  are  to  be  effective  leaders,  need 
to  be  protected  not  only  from  the 
pressures  that  demand  expedient 
action  but  also  from  the  forces  that 
require  political  alignment.  A  super¬ 
intendent,  I  believe,  must  be  freed  by 
law  to  exert  his  professional  beliefs 
boldly,  whether  these  beliefs  be  the 
same  as  or  different  from  those  of 
local  boards  of  education  or  the  local 
government. 

Education  will  be  placed  in  a  more 
precarious  position  by  making  it  easy 
to  dismiss  competent  superintendents 
than  it  will  be  by  making  it  difficult 
to  dismiss  incompetent  superintend¬ 
ents.  Dr.  Conant  has  great  faith  in 
the  American  people;  he  has  great 
faith  in  their  capacity  to  run  their 
local  affairs.  Some  of  this  faith  should 
be  invested  in  the  chief  administrator, 
the  superintendent  who,  in  the  last 
analysis,  must  lead  the  way. 

Conant:  by  Mullin  (cont.) 
from  p.  208  Woodrow  Wilson  Jr.  H.S. 
in  his  visits,  he  would  have  observed: 

■ — A  basic  program  with  required 
subjects  for  all  pupils  in  grades 
7  and  8;  electives  only  in  grade  9. 
Between  60  to  70  percent  of 
the  weekly  classroom  time  is  de¬ 
voted  to  required  academic  sub¬ 
jects. 


I 

■ — An  emphasis  on  basic  skills.  Spec¬ 
ial  consideration  goes  to  the 
development  of  reading  and  arith¬ 
metic  skill. 

■ — Provision  for  extra-class  activities. 

A  special  noon  hour  activity 
period  allows  for  an  extensive 
club  program  meeting  once  a 
week,  assemblies,  a  homeroom 
group  guidance  program,  as  well 
as  a  school  council. 

■ — A  full  block-time  teaching  pro¬ 
gram  in  grade  7,  a  modified  block¬ 
time  program  in  grade  8,  and 
separate  teachers  for  each  subject 
in  grade  9. 

■ — A  seven  period  teaching  day.  Wc 
question  the  value  of  study  halls 
in  grades  7  and  8  and  make  no 
provision  for  them.  Individual 
help  comes  during  a  special  period 
at  the  close  of  the  day. 

■ — A  grouping  plan  that  considers 
reading  ability,  social  maturity, 
teacher  judgement,  cumulative 
records,  and  I.  Q.  as  criteria  for 
placement.  We  have  three  groups 
in  each  grade;  the  bulk  of  students 
are  in  a  large  middle  group.  ' 
■ — A  prescribed  procedure  for  home¬ 
work,  marking,  and  promotion. 

■ — Adequate  special  facilities.  We 
consider  the  library  to  be  the 
research  center  of  the  school. 
Teachers  and  classes  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  work  there.  Every  student 
can  use  the  library  during  the 
noon-hour  activity  period.  The 
audio-visual  aids  program  oper¬ 
ates  through  the  library.  All  other 
special  facilities  are  available,  and 
programs  for  their  use  are  in  op¬ 
eration. 

■ — A  definite  plan  for  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  subject  matter  instruc¬ 
tion.  This  ties  all  grades,  K-12, 
together  under  the  direction  of 
the  assistant  superintendent. 

As  Dr.  Conant  outlines  suggestions 
for  desirable  programs,  I  find  certain 
areas  too  indefinite.  Too  much  is 
subject  to  the  reader’s  own  interpre¬ 
tation. 

Dr.  Conant’s  approach  to  foreign 
language  in  grade  7  is  uncertain.  Is 
it  really  desirable  for  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  to  become  part  of  the  seventh 
grade  program?  I  question  its  value. 
At  Woodrow  Wilson  Jr.  H.S.,  we 
have  an  “orientation  course”  in  Latin, 
French,  Spanish,  and  German  in 
grade  8.  Tliis  course  is  available  to 
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all  eighth  graders  during  the  noon- 
hour  activity  period  and  is  in  addition 
to  their  prescribed  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  We  aim  to  help  them  select  a 
foreign  language  wisely  and  to  ac¬ 
quaint  them  with  the  effort  involved 
in  working  with  another  language. 


Dtva/eping  Responsibi/ity 

A  basic  program  of  the  12-15  year- 
old  group — to  which  Dr.  Conant  gives 
scant  attention — is  the  development 
of  responsiblity  in  group  situations. 
We  operate  a  school  council  to  foster 
working  together  for  the  welfare  of 
all.  In  a  planned  homeroom  period 
for  guidance,  students  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  talk  things  over.  Our 
philosophy  is  that  students  will  react 
better  through  guidance  than  through 
complete  domination.  In  addition, 
our  guidance  staff  provides  such  other 
services  as  advocated  by  Dr.  Conant. 

Algebra,  science,  and  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  receive  the  attention  required. 
In  addition,  we  schedule  ninth-grade 
honor  seminars  in  English,  mathe¬ 
matics,  science,  and  world  affairs.  On 
the  other  hand,  students  with  diffi¬ 
culties  are  assigned  additional  periods 
in  the  subject  area  of  concern.  Assign¬ 
ments  in  the  seminars  and  help  ses¬ 
sions  are  in  place  of  study  halls. 

S>reu  on  Bosic  SkUU 

Dr.  Conant  suggests  that  some¬ 
thing  be  done  for  those  having  diffi¬ 
culty  in  basic  skills.  He  has  stressed 
the  importance  of  this  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  as  well  as  the  junior  high  schools. 
We  have  a  program  of  remedial  in¬ 
struction  throughout  all  the  grades  in 
the  school  system. 

At  our  junior  high  school  we 
schedule  a  f)eriod  of  individual  istruc- 
tion  from  3:05  to  3:35  p.m.  ever  day. 
All  teachers  are  scheduled  and  any 
student  having  difficulty  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  remain  for  individual 
consideration  of  his  particular  prob¬ 
lem. 

Our  goal  is  to  reinforce  the  basic 
skills  and  to  eliminate  failure,  if  at 
all  possible.  Thus,  we  have  extended 
the  school  day,  as  recommended  by 
Dr.  Conant,  but  have  done  so  real¬ 
istically,  where  it  was  most  needed. 
As  our  program  develops,  we  plan 
for  additional  offerings  for  all  stu¬ 
dents  in  this  special  end-of-the-day 
[  period. 

I  hope  that  Dr.  Conant’s  recom¬ 
mendations  will  assist  us  in  convinc¬ 


ing  boards  of  education  that  we  need 
additional  help  for  supervision  and 
guidance  and  need  sufficient  clerical 
personnel  to  handle  the  routine  paper¬ 
work  of  the  school.  This  would  be  an 
important  first  step  in  channeling  the 
full  efforts  of  our  teaching  staffs 
toward  the  objectives  Dr.  Conant  has 
outlined. 

This  report  underscores  the  im¬ 
portant  strengths  in  our  junior  high 
school;  it  also  shows  areas  in  which 
we  can  improve.  Dr.  Conant  has 
helped  by  presenting  the  challenge. 

Conant:  by  Dyer  (cont.) 

from  p.  709  grouped  for  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  coverage  of  arithmetic  in  7th 
and  8th  grade  and  algebra  in  9th 
grade.  The  “new  concepts”  in  mathe¬ 
matics  need  much  more  clarification 
and  general  acceptance,  plus  teacher 
training  programs,  to  warrant  our 
moving  too  far  from  the  traditional 
mathematics  curriculum. 

The  support  Dr.  Conant  gives  to 
our  efforts  to  clarify  the  role  of  the 
junior  high  school  and  the  need  for 
the  best  in  professional  staff  is  most 
welcome.  The  junior  high  school  is 
not  just  a  building  expediency.  The 
early  adolescent  needs  a  program  and 
equipment  which  give  him  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  mature  and  to  work 
toward  being  on  his  own.  Yet,  he  still 
needs  understanding  guidance  for  his 
moments  of  immaturity  and  indeci¬ 
sion. 


Not  a  Miniaturo  HS. 

The  junior  high  school  should  not 
be  a  miniature  high  school.  For  this 
reason,  many  principals  working  with 
special  committees  of  the  Secondary 
Principals’  Association  and  the  Su¬ 
perintendents’  Association  have  been 
seeking  ways  to  control  the  urge  in 
some  quarters  to  have  extensive  inter¬ 
scholastic  athletic  programs. 

Though  the  Vineland  Memorial  Jr. 
H.S.  compares  favorably  with  Dr. 
Conant’s  recommendations,  there  are 
areas  which  need  further  attention. 
These  are  areas  that  were  known  and 
were  of  concern  to  us  before  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  “Education  in  the  Junior 
High  School  Years”  We  need  more 
coordination  between  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  We  need  a 
more  favorable  ratio  of  full-time  guid¬ 


ance  counselors  and  students,  such 
as  the  250-300  per  counselor  ratio 
Dr.  Conant  suggests.  We  need  a  more 
favorable  ratio  between  supervisory 
staff  and  the  size  of  the  student  body. 


clast  Sii*  Too  High 

Our  class  size  per  teacher  and  our 
total  population  are  greater  than  we 
desire  or  than  is  recommended.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  a  temporary  situation 
which,  we  hope,  will  be  corrected 
when  new  construction,  now  under 
way,  is  completed. 

We  appreciate  this  junior  high 
school  report.  We  hope  its  national 
attention  will  help  many  schools  ob¬ 
tain  the  desirable  things  mentioned. 


Conant:  by  Skogsberg  (cont.) 

from  p.  209  required  program  in  grades 
7  and  8. 

Seventh-grade  foreign  language — 
we  offer  a  choice  of  three — continues 
in  grades  8  and  9.  Modem  mathe¬ 
matics,  including  Algebra  I  is  taught 
in  grade  8;  and  Algebra  II  in  grade 
9.  These  courses  have  been  in  our 
program  for  several  years. 

Extra-class  activities,  such  as  the 
music  and  dramatics,  assembly  and 
homeroom  programs,  interest  clubs, 
intramural  athletics,  and  student 
councils  described  by  Dr.  Conant, 
were  started  in  our  school  in  1940. 

Potential  college  students  need 
instruction  and  practice  in  library 
skills  and  library  usage.  These  pupils 
need  study  periods  for  this  reason 
and  for  many  others.  We  provide 
them.  In  suggesting  that  no  provision 
need  be  made  for  study  halls  (Dr. 
Conant  claims  many  educators  frown 
upon  them),  the  report  is  guilty  of 
fuzzy  thinking. 

We  are  glad  to  see  Dr.  Conant 
specify  the  ratio  of  one  full-time 
guidance-testing  counselor  for  every 
250-300  pupils.  At  South  Jr.  H.  S., 
we  come  close  to  that  300  upper  limit 
but  wish  to  lower  the  ratio  closer  to 
the  250  mark  suggested. 

Grade  placement  and  promotion 
is  a  guidance  function.  Retention 
may  occur  for  a  period  of  weeks, 
months  or  a  full  year  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  case.  This  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  more  defensible  position 
than  the  limited  suggestion  in  the  re- 
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port  “that  a  few  pupils  might  be  held 
baek.” 

In  listing  details  for  “minimum 
facilities,”  the  report  makes  no  allow¬ 
ance  for  girls  in  the  shops  and 
boys  in  the  homemaking  areas.  These, 
we  believe,  are  necessary  individual¬ 
izations  of  pupil  programs. 

Dr.  Conant  says  that  a  school 
system  should  have  a  balanced  staff 
of  at  least  50  professionals  for  1,000 
pupils  (a  1:20  ratio).  Unfortunately, 
the  recommendation  about  staff  and 
teaching  loads  stopped  with  such 
numerical  ratios.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  report  concerning  the  func¬ 
tional  relevancy  that  staff  structure 
must  have  to  purpose,  if  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  to  be  efficient.  A  process-based 
staff  structure  seems  to  be  assumed. 
At  South  Jr.  H.S.,  ours  is  a  purpose- 
based  staff  organization.  This  pur¬ 
pose-based  structure,  we  think,  does 
a  much  better  job  of  focussing  the 
whole  power  of  the  staff  on  the  edu¬ 
cational  task.  Unlike  the  process- 
based  organization  assumed  by  Dr. 
Conant,  ours  makes  the  means-ends 
relationship  much  clearer. 

1  was  startled  to  read  Dr.  Conant's 
condemnation  of  formal  graduation 
exercises  in  junior  high  schools.  We 
have  never  held  one  as  long  as  our 
school  has  been  in  operation.  I  sup¬ 
pose  we  were  naive  to  suppose  that 
formal  graduation  ceremonies  were 
long  a  thing  of  the  past. 

At  South  Jr.  H.S.,  we  actively  pro¬ 
mote  the  attitude  that  the  best  results 
in  any  area  of  study  comes  in  the 
consciousness  of  competence  stem¬ 
ming  from  mastery.  Denigration  of 
the  “sacred  cows”  of  grades  and  Car¬ 
negie  units  is  deliberate  at  our  school. 
Our  course  patterns  contain  experi¬ 
mental  gamuts  that  carry  no  credit, 
are  given  no  grade,  and  vary  among 
individuals  in  time  spent.  When  they 
finish,  students  arc  satisfied  by  the 
knowledge  that  they  can  perform 
adequately  in  the  area  studied,  be  it 
a  skill  or  a  body  of  ideas. 

A  final  warning  seems  in  order. 
These  favorable  comparisons,  of  prac¬ 
tices  in  New  Jersey  with  the  Conant 
recommendations,  give  us  no  reason 
for  complacency.  This  rcpt>rt  hopes 
to  upgrade  a  far  less  favored  audience 
than  we  are.  But,  until  we  in  New 
Jersey  overcome  the  lag  between  what 
we  arc  doing  and  the  best  we  know 
how  to  do,  we  have  no  time  to  waste. 


Emphases  for  the  Sixties  (cont.) 
from  p.  223  library  services,  a 

highly  functional  curriculum,  unusual 
basic  concern  for  human  differences, 
emphases  on  evaluation,  increased 
identification  of  New  Jersey’s  tradi¬ 
tions,  etc.  The  main  idea  would  be 
that  in  every  school  at  least  one 
major  area  of  strength  could  be 
identified,  described,  and  shared. 

4.  Every  school  in  the  State  might 
well  give  additional  attention  to  the 
evaluation  of  its  work.  It  is  suggested 
that  many  different  evaluative  pro¬ 
cedures  be  studied.  Teachers  should 
be  encouraged  to  improvise  new 
means  of  observing  the  progress  of 
pupils;  of  listening  to  their  concerns, 
questions,  and  suggestions;  of  assess¬ 
ing  pupil  growth  over  a  period  of 
time;  of  describing  ways  in  which 
pupils  are  making  applications  of  the 
knowledge  they  have  acquired;  of 
identifying  growth  in  relationships 
with  other  children  and  with  adults. 
Products  of  children’s  work  can  be 
saved,  analyzed,  and  described.  De¬ 
scriptions  of  behavior  of  various 
types  can  be  recorded,  analyzed, 
shared,  and  discussed.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  basic  concepts  might  well 
be  re-appraised. 

5.  Every  school  in  New  Jersey  might 
well  seek  opportunities  to  encourage 
pupils  and  faculty  to  discuss  “Our 
School.”  As  they  discuss,  “Our 
School,”  they  would  deal  with  such 
questions  as — What  it  is — What  is  it 
— What  is  it  attempting  to  do — What 
has  it  accomplished  to  date  this  year? 
If  the  answers  arc  good  ones,  pupils, 
teachers  and  parents  will  view  their 
school  with  genuine  enthusiasm. 

6.  Every  school  in  the  State  might 
well  .seek  opportunities  to  .share  its 
current  year's  work  with  the  entire 
community  through  exhibits,  descrip¬ 
tions,  and  analyses.  The  careful  use 
of  citizens  interested  in  the  education¬ 
al  program  could  change  uncertainty 
and  misconceptions  into  understand¬ 
ing  and  enthusiasm — from  low  regard 
for  the  schools  to  high  regard  for  the 
schools.  Wise  evaluation  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  educational  program 
are  essential  to  its  growth  and 
success. 

7.  Every  .sclund  in  New  Jersey  might 
well  .seek  ways  of  emphasizing  the 
opportunities  for  every  young  person 
to  profit  from  his  experiences  in  the 
.school.  Schools  should  be  so  vital 
and  important  to  pupils  that  there 
would  be  almost  no  dropouts  and 


perhaps  no  one  dismissed  from 
school.  Schools  should  be  a  place  in 
which  every  pupil  could  find  satis¬ 
factions  and  success.  Standards  of 
success  emerge,  in  turn,  from  ability 
to  succeed.  Teachers  can  help  young 
people  see  added  meaning  in  their 
work. 

8.  Every  .school  in  the  State  might 
well  seek  opportunities  to  participate 
on  a  broader  .scale  in  the  total  pro¬ 
gram  of  education.  The  elementary 
school  cannot  exist  in  isolation  from 
the  junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
nor  the  secondary  school  isolated 
from  the  elementary.  Programs  of 
adult  education  are  part  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  enterprise,  also.  Citizens  and 
teachers  might  be  helped  to  view  the 
total  goals  of  education  in  a  democ¬ 
racy.  This  could  give  new  focus  and 
impetus  to  our  work  and  develop 
realistic  perceptions  of  schools  serv¬ 
ing  the  total  needs  of  children  and 
youth. 

A  Job  of  Leaderthip 

The  Division  of  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  sees  its  job  as  one  of 
leadership  and  service  in  relation  to 
the  schools.  The  division  eneourages 
the  teachers  to  share  with  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  accomplishments  so  that  the 
division  in  turn  might  share  them 
with  the  people  of  New  Jersey.  Ad¬ 
ministrators,  supervisors,  and  teach¬ 
ers  are  invited  to  tell  the  division 
about  their  successes,  aceomplish- 
ments — and  failures. 

During  1960-61,  there  is  bound  to 
be  a  priceless  series  of  aceomplish- 
ments  in  the  schools  of  New  Jersey. 
The  schools  should  be  aggressive  in 
the  quest  for  quality.  The  accumu¬ 
lation  of  many  success  stories  would 
have  great  weight  and  help  overcome 
and  neutralize  those  who  underesti¬ 
mate  the  strength  and  power  of  edu¬ 
cation.  To  be  modest  in  describing 
the  evidences  of  quality  education  in 
the  Sixties  is  to  sell  ourselves  short. 
To  be  strong,  alert,  and  dynamic,  we 
must  exercise  every  opportunity  to 
tell  our  story.  The  State  Department 
of  Education  would  like  to  lead  the 
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way  in  making  it  our  professional 
business  to  ensure  our  youth  un¬ 
limited  opportunities  for  maximum 
growth.  Is  this  too  big  a  goal? 

Education  is  improved  through  i 

the  cooperative  and  persistent  efforts  1 

of  all  concerned:  pupils,  teaehers,  ad-  ) 
ministrators,  parents,  the  community  !  yy 
and  the  Nation.  j 
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Structural  Grammar  (cont.) 

from  p.  207  prcpositional  phrase 
sequence,  even  though  the  words  are 
unfamiliar. 

This  method  of  treating  language 
by  looking  at  what  is  actually  at 
work  within  a  sentence  rather  than 
fitting  grammatical  analysis  into  a 
Procrustean  bed  of  worn-out  “rules” 
is  valuable.  It  presents  a  more  accu¬ 
rate  description  of  English.  It  gives 
pupils  a  feeling  of  how  English  works 
to  help  people  achieve  communi¬ 
cation. 

Aware  of  tho  Baoit 

For  most  of  us  who  are  native 
speakers,  our  feeling  for  the  structure 
of  English  is  so  ingrained  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  bring  ourselves 
to  a  consciousness  of  the  working 
basis  of  our  language.  It  is  the  job 
of  the  teacher  of  English  grammar  to 
bring  his  pupils  to  an  awareness 
which  will  enable  them  best  to  utilize 
the  linguistic  resources  at  their  dis¬ 
posal.  Structural  grammar  should 
help  the  pupil  to  tool  his  sentences  to 
a  close  tolerance  in  meaning,  to  write 
with  clearness  and  precision,  to  speak 
clearly  and  effectively,  and  to  listen 
and  read  with  understanding.  This 
kind  of  grammar  can  speed  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  communication. 

But  we  teachers  of  English  must 
become  informed.  Obviously  this 
process  of  educating  ourselves  is  go¬ 
ing  to  take  time,  partly  because  of 
the  practical  problem  of  learning, 
and  partly  because  of  the  need  for 
further  research  and  application  of 

Some  Books  To  Help  .  .  . 

Francis,  W.  Nelson,  T/ie  Strucliire  of 
American  English,  (Ronald  Press, 

1958) . 

Allen.  Harold  B..  ed..  Readings  in  Applied 
English  Linguistics  ( Appleton-Century- 
Crofts.  1958). 

Hill.  Archibald  A.,  Intnuluciion  to 
Linguistic  Structures  (Harcourt.  Brace. 
1958.) 

l.loyd.  Donald  J.  and  Harry  R.  Warfel, 
American  English  in  its  Cultural 
Setting  (Knopf,  1956.). 

Roberts.  Paul.  Patterns  of  English 
(Harcourt.  Brace.  1956)  and 
Understanding  English  (Harper,  1958). 

Sledd.  James  H.,  .4  Short  Introduction 
to  English  Grammar  (Scott  Foresman, 

1959) . 

Whitehall,  Harold.  Structural  Essentials 
of  English  (Harcourt.  Brace.  1956). 


Structural  linguistics  to  classroom 
teaching. 

We  are,  however,  in  a  position  to 
make  a  beginning  now.  Structural 
grammar  points  us  in  the  direction 
in  which  we  ought  to  be  heading. 

Rule  Grammar  (cont.) 
from  p.  207  Were  able  to  explain 
successfully  how  a  barometer  works, 
or  what  a  carburetor  was  for,  or  both. 
There  must  be  a  moral  here  some¬ 
where  for  teachers  of  English. 

I  believe  that  we  are  coming  to 
the  place  where  teachers  of  English 
are  beginning  to  learn  the  facts  of 
our  language,  and  1  find  the  prospect 
an  exciting  and  challenging  one.  1 
believe  that  as  long  as  we  cling  to 
the  narrow  strictures  of  rule-gram¬ 
mar,  we  are  being  linguistic  senti¬ 
mentalists  at  best.  No  teacher  of 
English  of  my  acquaintance  is  re¬ 
fusing  to  follow  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  his  held.  Many  of  them  are 
introducing  little  units  to  their 
students  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  rule-grammar,  but  which  have 
much  to  do  with  the  living  language 
which  is  English. 


Despite  what  I  have  said,  1  enjoy 
teaching  rule-grammar.  1  have  taught 
it,  in  high-school  and  college,  for  14 
years.  It  has  the  appeal  of  any 
mythology,  from  its  false  premise  that 
English  is  Latin  to  its  false  conclusion 
that  there  is  a  distinction  in  the  usage 
of  shall  and  will. 

It  has  the  further  distinction  of 
being  easy  to  test  for.  When  I  teach 
writing  or  literature,  I  am  involved 
with  testing  my  students’  ability  to 
think  and  to  appreciate.  With  a 
grammar-test,  value-judgments  count 
for  naught — one  of  the  few  areas  in 
the  general  field  of  English  where  this 
is  true.  Here  a  teacher  may  fail  a 
student  without  emotional  fatigue. 
The  evidence  is  plain,  and  society 
approves.  When  we  are  finished,  my 
students  and  1  part  friends.  What 
more  could  a  teacher  ask  for? 

Still,  if  it  were  in  any  way  possible, 
I  should  much  prefer  to  teach  my 
students  the  truth  about  the  English 
language — at  least  as  much  of  it  as 
they  would  find  useful. 

— from  Lawrence  H.  Conrad,  assis¬ 
tant  professor  of  English,  Glassboro 
S.  C. 


DANGER 

t 

ICE  ■  SNOW  •  SLEET  •  RAIN 

DO  NOT  BE  A  VICTIM  OF 

"OLD  AAAN  WINTER" 


The  Prudent  Teacher  Will  Have  Income  Pro¬ 
tection  in  the  Event  of  Unforeseen  Disability 

Your  NJCA  Plan  is  Specifically  written 
for  the  Teachers  in  New  Jersey. 


17  NO.  HARRISON  STREET 
EAST  ORANGE.  NEW  JERSEY 


DECEMBER,  19«0 
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^  Monmouth  Supervisors  Develop] 

^  Report  on  "Pupil  Evaluation" 

_  *  Members  of  the  Monmouth  County  ] 

■  O  i  supervisors’  Round  Table  have  an  j 

i  impressive  document  to  show  fa  I 
1  year’s  work.  It  is  a  28- 

j  page  mimeographed  report  on  “Puj^ 

^  Evaluation.’’  Study  committees  of 

J  the  organization  were  assigned  sped- 

^  fic  phases,  while  the  group  as  a  whole 

heard  several  speakers  during  the 
year  and  made  a  field  trip  to  Educa- 

c  Pain  in  A llnk\A/an<"Ac  Testing  Service  at  Princeton. 

5  Oain  in  MllOWanceS  -pi^g  study  committees  developed  re- 

of  the  retirement  system  which  was  ports  on  standardized  tests,  teacher- 

distributed  at  the  TP&AF  Conven-  constructed  tests,  and  non-testing 
tion  in  Trenton  on  November  19.  techniques  of  pupil  evaluation.  Copies 
The  convention  gave  a  vote  of  con-  of  the  report  are  now  being  circu- 
fidence  to  the  trustees  of  the  Fund  lated  to  Monmouth  administrators 
_ in  their  proposals  and  boards  of  education.  It  is  an 


Elect  Aurnhammer  as  Trustee 


Aiiocial 
School 
ootly  s 
and  ur| 
ballots 
Prosidoi 


Walter  L.  Aum- 
hammer  of  Newark 
to  a  three-year  term 
as  trustee;  he  succeeds  Michael  R. 
McGreal,  who  has  served  for  the  past 
nine  years. 

The  report  showed  the  Fund  with 
assets  of  $380,496,510.97,  and  a  to¬ 
tal  of  57,515  active  members  and 
8,083  retired  members  and  benefi¬ 
ciaries.  This  is  a  net  increase  of 
3,783  active  members  and  546  re- 
tirants  and  beneficiaries  during  the 
1959-60  year. 

More  Thorough  Testing  Begun 
For  NJ.  School  Bus  Drivers 

A  new  and  more  thorough  program 
for  examining  school  bus  drivers  be¬ 
gan  last  month.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  school  bus  driver  license  exam¬ 
ination,  new  applicants  must  pass  a 
more  thorough  examination  at  one  of 
the  state’s  four  accident  prevention 
clinics.  There,  they  undergo  a  battery 
of  tests,  including  two  interviews,  a 
complete  vision  check,  a  complete 
psychophysical  test,  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  tests. 

Drivers  presently  licensed  will  also 
be  required  to  undergo  similar  testing 
if  they  are  involved  in  a  reportable 
accident  while  operating  a  school  bus. 

The  program  is  the  result  of  a  co¬ 
operative  effort  of  the  Division  of 
Motor  Vehicles  and  the  Department 
of  Education. 


Walter  Aurnhammer 


EARN  4'/2%  INTEREST  FROM  DEC.  1st 
.  .  .  ON  DEPOSITS  MADE  BY  DEC.  15th 


Postage  Paid 
Both  Ways— 


INSURED  SAVINGS 

EARN 


^Serving  Safety 


CITIZENS  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  COMPANY 
134  MAIN  STREET,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO 
Pl«aR*  Op«n  Q]  Individual  Q  Joint*Survivor 
SAVINGS  ACCOUNT  in  the  Amount  ol  $ 

Cback  or  Monay  Ordar  ancloaad. 
rn  Sand  Financial  Statamant. 


Addrasa 


.Zona _ Stata 


DECEft 


Project  for  Classroom  Teachers 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  EXACT  RATE 
NO  OBLIGATION  •  NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  CO. 

Government  Employees  Insurance  Bldg.,  Washington  5.  D.  C 


1961  EDUCATORS  GRAND  TOURS 
EXPERTLY  PUNNED  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  TRAVEL 
EUROPE 

By  Air 

SO  Days  $1,295.00  12  Countries 

Lv.  June  27  All-Inclusive  Price  Ret.  August  IS 
Mediterranean  Cruise 

5S  Days  by  Ship  $1175.00  39  Days  by  Air 

July  l-Aog.  July  9-Aog.  16 

Special  Retired-Teachers  Tour 
40  Days  $850.00  12  Countries 

Lv  April  14  (All-Inclusive  Price)  Ret.  May  23 
By  Ship 
HAWAII 

30  Days  $II95.(X)  Oahu,  Outer  Island 

Lv.  July  9  By  Air  Ret.  August  9 

.  .  .  Sightseeing 

Waikiki  Beach  .  .  .  Vacation  .  .  .  Island-Hopping 
Gain  tdviatienal  and  celtnml  fmnthl  Enjay  a  care- 
Ima  Vacatinnl  Ne  ablifatien;  writa  ar  yhaoa  lar 
brarharas: 

EDUCATOR'S  GRAND  TOURS 
S19  EAST  STATE  ST.,  TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 
Phone;  OWen  $-6893 


DR.  JOHN  B.  GEISSINGER,  superintendent  in 
Tenafly,  is  one  of  three  candidates  for  execu¬ 
tive  committee  on  the  ballot  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators.  The  NJ. 
School  Superintendents  Association  is  vigor¬ 
ously  supporting  Dr.  Geissinger  for  election 
and  urging  all  superintendents  to  mark  their 
bollots  for  him.  Dr.  Geissinger  has  served  as 
President  of  the  New  Jersey  group  and  has 
been  active  in  NJEA,  where  he  headed  the 
NJEA  Research  Committee  for  several  years. 


HERE  IS  WHY 
6EIC0  CAN  OFFER  YOU 
SUCH  BIG  SAVINGS 

You  pay  no  sales 
agent's  commissions  or 
membership  fees. 

We  insure  military 
and  government  per¬ 
sonnel  who,  as  a  group 
are  preferred  risks.  You 
are  not  penalized  by 
“high  risk"  drivers. 

We  have  520,000  pol¬ 
icyholders -98%  renew 
their  expiring  policies. 


Residence  Address. 


.Zone _ County. 


Occupation 


Location  of  Car  (if  different  from  residence  address). 
Car  is  registered  in  State  of _ _ _ _ 


Model  (Olx.,  etc.)  Cyl.  Body  Style  Purchase  Date  □  New 
_ _ /  /  □  Used 


1.  (a)  Days  per  week  car  driven  to  work? _ One  way  distance  is - miles. 

(b)  Is  car  used  In  any  occupation  or  business?  (Excluding  to  and  from 

work)  □  Yes  □  No 

2.  Additional  operators  under  age  25  in  household  at  present  time; 


Capital  Stock  Company  not  atlliated  with  V  S  Oovernmtnt 

WASHINGTON  S.  0.  C. 


DECEMBER,  1960 


Age 

Relation 

Marital  Status 

%of  Use 

.. 

This  column,  which  is  a  regular  feature  in  the  Review,  offers  many  valuable  ideas  which 
you  will  not  find  elsewhere.  Check  it  carefully  for  the  material  you  may  be  able  to 
use.  The  advertisers  prefer  to  send  their  material  directly  to  you — not  to  children. 
Please  print  your  name  and  address  clearly. 


78.  Maupintour  Travel  Guide  lists  20  dif¬ 
ferent  tours  for  1961  with  150  departure 
dates  to  Western  Europe,  Soviet  Union, 
Middle  East,  and  Around-the-World.  56 
pages  well-illustrated.  (Maupintour) 


HOW  TO  TRAVEL  FREE  TO 
EUROPE  — SUMMER  1961 

Form  your  own  student  or  teacher  group  going 
abroad  next  summer.  As  group  lender  you  go  FREE. 
U.  S.  NATIONAL  STUDENT  ASS'N. 

Educational  Travel,  Inc.  Dept,  T 
20  We«t  38th  Street,  New  York  18 
oxford  5-5070 


■I  personalized 
travel  service  for 
the  demanding'  taste 

TRAVEL  ON-THE-AVENUE 

175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  LF  3-4770 


EUROPE 

We'll  see  the  usual  plus  Russia,  Scandinavia, 
Yugoslavia  A  N.  Africa.  A  different  trip — for 
the  young  in  spirit  who  don't  want  to  be 
herded  around.  Also  shorter  trips.  Budget 
priced. 

EUROPE  SUMMER  TOURS 
255  Sequoia,  Box  S  Pasadena,  California 


79.  Catalogue  of  student  helps  for  junior 
and  senior  high  school  examinations.  In¬ 
cludes  reviews  and  official  aptitude  and 
achievement  tests  with  removable  answer 
keys.  (YES  Books) 


44.  Brochure  on  a  different  kind  of  tour 
through  Europe  and  a  corner  of  Africa. 
Describes  itinerary  and  gives  costs  for  20 
countries  in  70  days,  summer  1961.  (Eu¬ 
rope  Summer  Tours) 

76.  Map  of  the  World  with  your  request 
for  any  travel  information  to  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Spring  and  summer  rates  avail¬ 
able.  (Travel  on-the-Avenue) 


Three  Counties  Were  Gone  .  .  . 

When  the  REVIEW  printed  the 
names  of  county  elections  and  nomi¬ 
nating  committees,  the  type  for  our 
three  “S”  counties  was  inadvertently 
left  behind.  Here  are  the  names  we 
should  have  reported; 

SaUm: 

Elections:  Charles  Boardman,  Woods- 
town;  Champion  Coles,  Salem;  Mrs.  Myra 
Eridorich,  Lower  Penns  Neck;  Richard 
Jacobs,  Upper  Penns  Neck;  Esther  Yeagle, 
Pittsgrove  Twp. 

Nominating:  William  Antao,  Salem; 
Mrs.  Mabel  Granger,  Elmer;  Mrs.  Joanne 
Seagraves,  Upper  Penns  Neck;  Mrs.  Mavis 
Sheehan,  Woodstown;  Barbara  Wright,  ’ 
Lower  Penns  Neck. 

SemarMt: 

Elections:  Mrs.  Helen  Black,  Bernards- 
ville;  Mrs.  Regina  Eorgash,  Manville;  H. 
Jacob  Snyder,  Bedminster  Twp.;  George 
Truesdale,  Bridgewater  Twp.;  John  Wild- 
gen.  Watchung. 

Nominating:  William  Edwards,  Far 
Hills;  Ruth  Evans,  South  Bound  Brook; 
Joseph  Krunkosky,  Bridgewater  Twp.;  Al¬ 
fred  Paulsen,  Somerville;  Frederick  Tirrell, 
Warren  Twp. 

SutMx; 

Elections:  Mrs.  Gladys  Hutchison,  Green 
Twp.;  Mrs.  Frances  Little.  Sussex;  Rose¬ 
mary  Munley,  Frankford  Twp.;  Mrs.  j 
Agnes  Schlough,  Newton  Eltm.  School;  ' 
Mrs.  Ruth  Utler,  Wantage  Twp. 

Nominating:  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bedell,  Frank¬ 
ford  Twp.;  John  Davis,  Andover  Cons. 
School;  Mrs.  Bessie  Hart.  Byram  Twp. 
School;  Beverley  Post.  Franklin  H.S.;  Mrs. 
Catherine  Williams.  Fredan  Twp. 

Opens  Own  Speech  Clinic  ...  I 

Dr.  Ruth  G.  Arnold,  speech  path¬ 
ologist,  and  a  well-known  N.J. 
teacher,  has  opened  a  private  speech 
therapy  clinic  at  Anderson  Avenue 
in  Alpine.  Dr.  Arnold  will  spiecialize 
in  working  with  children  and  adults 
who  have  severe  speech  problems. 

Dr,  Arnold  was  supervisor  of 
speech  for  the  Union  City  schools 
until  1957,  and  since  then  has  been  j 
assistant  professor  of  speech,  as  well  ' 
as  director  of  the  speech  clinic  at  i 
Jersey  City  S.C. 


State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 

Available  in 

Dept.  F,  307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 

.School  Year  of 

78. 

79, 

Chicago  1,  Illinois 

1960-61  only. 

Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the 

numbers 

circled.  Indicate 

quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  i 

s  available.  41*  is 

enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 

80. 

81. 

name  . 

subject  . 

grade  . 

4. 

22. 

school  name  . 

school  street  address  . 

' 

44. 

76. 

citv  . 

zone  . 

. New  Jersey 

i 

enrollment:  .  bovs  .... 

Rirls  . 

available  only  in  the  United  States  of  America 


Budget -Wise  Tours  of  Europe 

Our  tenth  anniversary  folder  describes  our 
inclusive  circle  tours,  planned  especially  for 
the  teaching  profession,  departing  and  re¬ 

turning  within  normal  summer  vacation. 

GRAND  ^  Europe, 

19  countries  $13i0 

CORONET  37  days  in  Europe, 

12  countries  .  $1160 

NORTH  STAR  33  days  in  Scandinavia 

and  Britain  .  $1195 

VIKING  43  days  North  Cape  cruise 

and  land  tour  11  countries  $1295 

OLYMPIAN  49  days  in  Europe,  14  coun¬ 
tries  with  Portugal,  Spain, 

Greece  .  $1595 

Round-trip  tourist  class  ship  and  all  European  ex¬ 
penses  included.  Tours  expertly  conducted.  Very 
early  registration  required  for  June  departure. 


cT'  . 

Ill  I  !■ 


7 


DITTMANN  BUILDING  Northfield,  Minnesota 


80.  Student  Travel  Europe — 1961  includes 
40  pre-planned  itineraries  which  can  be 
used  in  organizing  a  student  or  teacher 
group.  (U.S.  National  Student  Associa¬ 
tion) 

81.  ‘*The  Finest  Eye  Protection  for  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Athletes”  illustrates  the  important 
safety  features  built  into  all  American 
athletic  glasses.  Shows  how  these  glasses 
are  especially  designed  to  protect  athletes 
during  competitive  play.  Folders  available 
in  quantities.  (Benson  Optical  Co.) 

4.  .Literature  with  information  about  the 
Mason  Protected  Fund  Raising  plans  for 
schools  and  school  groups.  (Mason  Can¬ 
dies,  Inc.) 

22.  Good  Books  for  Children  is  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  supplementary  books  for  use  in 
the  elementary  grades.  The  books  are 
classified  as  to  subject,  and  the  reading 
and  interest  levels  of  each  book  are 
shown.  (Benefic  Press) 
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Northern  Jersey  Has  Active 
Group  for  Music  Educators 

Music-minded  teachers  in  the 
northern  sector  of  the  state  will  be  ■ 
interested  in  the  frequent  meetings  , 
held  by  the  Northern  New  Jersey  I 
Music  Educators.  On  October  26,  the  j 
group  spent  a  visitation  day  at  Mont-  [ 
clair  S.C.  In  music  classes  at  the  col-  | 
lege  and  demonstration  high  school  j 
they  observed  lessons  in  harmony,  , 
elementary  and  secondary  methods.  I 
and  solfeggio,  as  well  as  choir  re-  i 
hearsals  and  applied  music  lessons.  ' 
On  February  9,  the  group  will  fea¬ 
ture  “Concepts  of  Creativity”  with  ' 
Mrs.  Louis  Humphreys  of  Passaic  as 
speaker.  The  meeting  is  scheduled  ‘ 
for  4:00  p.m.  at  Burn’s  Countryside  ; 
Inn.  Valley  Road.  Clifton.  On  April 
13,  a  meeting  in  Scotch  Plains  will 
have  a  “show  and  tell”  of  ideas  which 
work  in  the  classrooms. 

Information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  group’s  president  Elizabeth  Zin- 
garo,  1 800  Broadman  Pkwy.,  Jersey  ' 
City.  I 

Three  from  New  Jersey 
On  Business  Teachers  Program 

Three  N.J.  educators  are  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  63rd  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Business  Teachers 
Association  this  month.  Listed  in  the 
program  are  M.  Herbert  Freeman  of 
I  Montclair  S.C.,  Gilbert  Kahn  of  East 
Side  H.S.,  Newark;  and  Gaetano  E. 
Dittamo  of  Manchester  Reg.  H.S., 
Haledon.  The  meeting  will  be  in 
Chicago,  III.,  December  27-29. 

W.  S.  Berger  Ends  35th  Year 
As  Teacher  Placement  Agent 

W.  S.  Berger,  owner  and  manager 
I  of  the  Great  American  Teachers 
_ Agency  in  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  is  com¬ 
pleting  his  35th 
year  in  the  place¬ 
ment  agency  field. 
The  former  Tren¬ 
ton  teacher,  found¬ 
ed  the  G.A.T.A.  in 
1925  and  one  year 
later  took  over  the 
Penn  Educational  Bureau,  an  agency 
whose  founding  in  1880  made  it  the 
second  oldest  in  the  U.S.  Since  that 
date  the  combined  organizations  have 
operated  in  Allentown  as  one.  In 
1955,  Mr.  Berger  also  took  charge  of 
the  Central  Teachers  Agency  in 
Harrisburg.  Pa. 


*‘l  doybt  that  Herbert  it  right  for  the  part!” 


It’s  Good  to  Laugh 


Cartoon  above  is  reprinted  here  by  permission 
of  the  Journal  of  Arkansas  Education 


Last  two  weeks  before  school 
closes  for  the  holidays,  what  with 
Christmas  play  or  cantata,  the 
children  making  gifts  as  art  or 
other  classroom  projects  to  give 
parents  (and  regular  work  going 
on)  things  can  get  a  bit  tense. 
But,  with  m  ••ns*  of  huntor,  many 
a  dithcult  situation  can  be  passed 
over  if  the  youngsters  themselves 
can  see  a  funny  side. 

On*  *l*m*nt*ry  sohool  teacher 
during  this  period  opened  up  a 
5  minute  joke  period.  Youngsters 
can  tell  something  funny,  draw 
a  picture  to  illustrate  a  laughable 


'hole SO  me 


^OGGESTlO/^g 

n't  httfn  fmn  f  In  I fiful 


situation,  bring  in  a  picture,  joke 
or  short  funny  story. 

T*ach*r  h*rs*it  contributes  to 
the  merriment.  Laughing,  even 
giggling,  is  enjoyed  by  all  and 
tension  is  released.  The  fun  over, 
everyone  seems  to  settle  down  at 
the  more  serious  business  at  hand. 
Par*nts  raportad  that  much  of 
this  good  spirit  enkindled  by  this 
little  5  minute  fun-break,  carried 
over  into  the  home.  The  children 
brought  home  the  jokes,  and 
mother  and  dad  and  all  passed 
on  anything  funny 
they  had  found  to 
be  taken  back  to  schix)!. 


After  day-on- 
the-go  at  school  and 

during  the  hectic  holidays, 
see  how  quickly  the  lively  flavor 
of  delicious  Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum 
helps  brighten  you  up. 

(And,  chewing  aids  digestion  too.) 


RAISE  MONEY 


SCHOOL  PROJECTS 
EASY  •  DIGNIFIED 
NO  INVESTMENT  — NO  RISK 
FOR  NO  OBLIGATION 
write  STM  I.  INFORMATION 

Mason  Candies.  Box  S49.  Mineola.  L.I..  N.Y. 


NORTH  JERSEY 
TEACHERS  AGENCY 

HNGI.ETX(K)D,  NEW  JERSEY 
24  N  Van  Brunt  St.  LOssell  7-44^0 
Write  Or  Phone  For  Application  Form 


Retired 

Keep  busy  and  earn! 
Act  as  sales  represent¬ 
ative  to  sell  question-and-answer  and  review 
books  for  all  junior  high  artd  senior  high 

yes  books 

Dept.  TT,  6  Railroad  Way,  larchmenl.  Now  York 


PITTSBURGH 


I  DP  II  teachers 

IllUn  BUREAU 

plus  national  ceverogo. 


JANE  R.  ADDIS  &  EDWIN  P.  ADDIS,  Managers. 
944  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Sth  Avo.  &  Grant  St. 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

Member  N.A.T.A.  37th  year 
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1961  State  Election  Facts 

To  Be  Elected — the  NJEA  President, 
Vice-President,  and  Treasurer  for  1961- 
1963. 


Nominatioiis  —  by  State  Nominating 
Committee  (see  April  1961  Review),  or 
by  petition  filed  by  June  30,  1961  (See 
Rule  II,C). 


Voting — by  mail  (ballot  and  instructions 
in  October,  1961  Review)  or  at  NJEA  I 
Convention.  I 


11961  County  Election  Facts 

Executive  Committee  terms  expire  in  At¬ 
lantic,  Bergen,  Burlington,  Camden, 
Monmouth,  Morris  and  Somerset  coun¬ 
ties. 

Delegate  Assembly  terms  expire  in  At¬ 
lantic  (1);  Bergen  (6);  Burlington  (1); 
Camden  (2);  Cape  May  (1);  Cumberland 
(1);  Essex  (7);  Gloucester  (1);  Hudson 
(4);  Hunterdon  (1);  Mercer  (2);  Mid- 
+  diesex  (3);  Monmouth  (3);  Morris  (3); 


Ocean  ( 2 ) ;  Passaic  ( 3 ) ;  Somerset  ( 1 ) ; 
Salem  (1);  Sussex  (1);  and  Union  (4). 
Vacancies  may  occur,  and  some  counties 
may  gain  members  of  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  as  a  result  of  rising  NJEA  mem¬ 
bership.  Write  NJEA  headquarters  after 
March  1,  or  see  the  April  Review  for 
more  detailed  information. 

All  County  Associations  and  organiza¬ 
tions  should  file  for  “approval”  under 


Rule  III-2  for  the  naming  of  county  nom-  ^ 
inating  committees.  ^ 

Nominations — by  County  Nominating 
Committee  by  April  3,  or  by  petition  by  * 
May  1.  A  bulletin  listing  all  candidates  ! 
will  be  sent  to  all  schools  early  in  May.  T 
Elections — to  be  held  between  May  15  il 
and  June  1,  with  voting  as  planned  by  ▼ 
County  Elections  Committee.  It  may  be  1 1 
by  mail,  in  person,  or  both.  ♦ 


Regulations  for  1961  NJEA  State  Electionsi 


I —  Officers  to  be  elected  (terms  of 
two  years) 

1.  President 

2.  Vice-President 

3.  Treasurer 

II —  Nominations 

1.  The  State  Nominating  Committee 
shall  meet  and  conduct  its  business 
in  accordance  with  the  constitu¬ 
tional  provisions  of  Article  VII,  and 
By-Law  6.  Nominations  shall  be 
announced  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
NJEA  Review. 

2.  In  the  event  that  a  vacancy  occurs 
in  the  list  of  candidates  duly  nom¬ 
inated  by  the  State  Nominating 
Committee  prior  to  September  15, 
1961,  the  chairman  shall  call  that 
committee  together  to  make  a  new 
nomination  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

3.  Petition  forms  for  independent 
nominations  for  state  office  may  be 
secured  from  NJEA  Headquarters 
on  or  after  April  1,  1961.  Each 
petition  must  contain  at  least  3(K) 
signatures  of  active  members  of  the 
Association,  with  at  least  10  such 
signatures  from  each  of  1 1  counties. 
No  more  than  one  nomination  may 
be  made  on  any  one  petition.  All 
such  petitions  must  reach  NJEA 
Headquarters,  180  W.  State  St., 
Trenton  8,  N.  J.,  no  later  than  5 
p.m.  on  Friday,  June  30,  1961. 

4.  The  names  of  and  facts  about  all 
candidates  shall  be  published  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  NJEA  Re¬ 
view  according  to  a  form  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Elections  Committee. 

III —  No  Contest 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  if  there  is  no  contest  for  any 
State  office,  the  chairman  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee  shall  de¬ 
clare  the  election  of  the  duly  nom¬ 
inated  candidates,  and  there  will  be 
no  voting,  either  by  mail  or  at  the 
Convention. 

IV —  Voting  Stub 

1.  Each  membership  receipt  for  active 


members  shall  have  a  “state”  vot¬ 
ing  stub  to  be  used  in  voting  for 
State  officers,  cither  by  mail  or  at 
the  Convention. 

V — Voting  By  Mail 

1.  Ballots  for  voting  by  mail  will  be 
printed  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
NJEA  Review,  according  to  forms 
approved  by  the  State  Elections 
Committee.  These  ballots  can  be 
detached,  marked,  folded  with  the 
member’s  “state”  voting  stub  in¬ 
side,  sealed,  stamped  and  mailed  to 
the  NJEA  Headquarters.  Such  mail 
ballots  will  be  of  a  distinctive  color 
— different  from  those  used  for  vot¬ 
ing  at  the  Convention.  Each  ballot 
must  be  mailed  separately,  and  the 
stamp  must  be  provided  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  member  casting  the  mail 
ballot. 

2.  Additional  mail  ballots  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  members  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee  for  the  use  of 
members  who  may  not  receive  their 
October  Reviews.  They  will  also 
be  available  at  NJEA  Headquarters 
on  the  request  of  individuals. 

3.  Each  ballot  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  “state”  voting  stub  which 
should  be  detached  from  the  vot¬ 
er's  membership  certificate.  Ballots 
unaccompanied  by  this  stub  will  be 
rejected. 

4.  No  mail  ballot  shall  be  counted 
which  is  postmarked  later  than 
midnight  October  31,  1961  and  no 
ballot  shall  be  counted  which  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  NJEA  Headquarters 
later  than  10:00  a.m.  on  the  day 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  con¬ 
vention. 

5.  Mail  ballots  shall  be  addressed  to 
the  Chairman.  State  Elections 
Committee  at  the  NJEA  Head¬ 
quarters.  They  shall  be  received 
and  cared  for  by  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  NJEA,  and  shall  be 
brought,  unopened,  to  Atlantic  City, 
and  turned  over  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  State  Elections  Committee 
or  his  representative. 


VI —  Voting  at  the  Convention 

1.  Voting  at  the  1961  Convention  will 
take  place  at  Convention  Hall  as 
follows: 

1st  Day  (Thursday) — 10  to  5 
2nd  Day  (Friday)  — 10  to  5 
3rd  Day  (Saturday) —  9  to  12 

2.  Each  member  shall  sign  a  poll  book 
before  receiving  a  ballot.  No  mem¬ 
ber  shall  sign  a  poll  book  until  he 
has  presented  his  duly  signed  1961- 
62  membership  certificate,  with 
voting  stub  attached.  The  voting 
stub  shall  be  detached  and  retained 
by  the  elections  officials. 

3.  No  affidavits  of  membership  will 
be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the 
right  to  vote. 

4.  Ballots  prepared  for  mail  voting 
will  not  be  accepted  for  voting  at 
the  Convention. 

5.  Each  candidate  for  a  contested  po¬ 
sition  may  be  represented  by  one 
duly  authorized  watcher  or  chal¬ 
lenger  within  the  voting  area. 
However,  electioneering  or  instruc¬ 
tion  of  voters  shall  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  within  the  voting  area  or 
within  30  feet  of  the  entrance  to 
the  voting  area. 

VII —  Counting  the  Ballots 

1.  The  Chairman  of  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  shall  inform  all  I 


II— C 

1. 


3. 


Ill— 

N 


candidates  of  the  time  and  place  at  >  1. 

which  ballots  will  be  counted  and  i 
shall  designate  a  committee  of  I 
members  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee  in  charge  of  such 
counting. 

2.  Each  candidate  for  a  contested  of¬ 
fice  may  be  present  in  person  or 
have  a  representative  authorized  in 
writing. 

3.  Any  challenge  of  the  election  or 
request  for  a  recount  must  be  made 
immediately  after  the  final  tabu¬ 
lation  of  votes  is  completed  to  the  2 
chairman  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee  or  the  person  designated 

by  him  to  take  charge  of  the 
counting  of  ballots. 

4.  The  chairman  of  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  shall  promptly 
make  public  the  results  of  the  elec¬ 
tions. 
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Regulations  for  1961  NJEA  County  Elections 


him  (see  calendar).  The  county 
elections  committee  is  to  be  the 
judge  of  the  validity  of  petitions. 


I —  Positions  to  be  Filled 

1.  In  each  county  there  are  to  be 
elected; 

(a)  One  member  of  the  State 
Nominating  Committee  (in 
even-numbered  years  only). 

(b)  One  member  of  the  State  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  for  a  term 
of  three  years  to  succeed  any 
member  whose  term  is  ex¬ 
piring,  or  for  the  unexpired 
term  if  the  office  otherwise 
becomes  vacant. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly  for  terms  of  two 
years  to  succeed  any  mem¬ 
bers  whose  terms  are  expiring, 
or  for  the  unexpired  terms  if 
the  offices  otherwise  become 
vacant.  Members  of  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  are  county 
representatives  and  must  be 
elected  on  a  county-wide 
basis. 

II —  County  Elections  Committee 

1.  In  each  county  there  shall  be  a 
County  Elections  Committee,  made 
up  of  at  least  five  NJEA  members. 
In  counties  where  the  total  active 
membership  exceeds  1,250,  there 
shall  be  one  member  of  the  County 
Elections  Committee  for  each  250 
active  members.  School  districts 
with  250  or  more  active  members 
of  the  Association  shall  have  one, 
and  only  one,  representative  on  the 
County  Elections  Committee  for 
each  250  members. 

2.  The  county  representative  on  the 
State  Elections  Committee  shall  ap¬ 
point  the  County  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  shall  call  all  meetings 
of  this  committee  and  shall  be  its 
chairman. 

3.  The  County  Elections  Committee 
shall  be  in  charge  of  all  County 
Elections  for  NJEA  County  Rep¬ 
resentatives  (see  I.  above). 

III —  County  Nominations 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

1.  There  shall  be  a  County  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee,  made  up  of  at  least 
five  NJEA  members.  In  counties 
where  the  total  active  membership 
exceeds  1,250,  there  shall  be  one 
member  of  the  County  Nominating 
Committee  for  each  250  active 
members.  School  districts  with  250 
or  more  active  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  shall  have  one,  and  only 
one,  representative  on  the  County 
Nominating  Committee  for  each 
250  members. 

2.  When,  in  any  county,  a  county  as¬ 
sociation  or  organization  has  been 
approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee  under 
standards  set  up  by  that  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  Executive  Board  of  such 
county  association  may,  by  formal 
action,  designate  the  members  of 
the  County  Nominating  Commit¬ 


tee.  The  standards  set  up  by  the 
State  Elections  Committee  are 
available  on  request  from  the 
NJEA  Headquarters  or  from  the 
county  membNcr  of  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee.  Formal  requests 
for  approval  shall  be  submitted  in 
writing  to  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  at  the  NJEA  Headquarters. 
Approvals  shall  cover  a  three-year 
period,  subject  to  the  annual  filing 
of  a  statement  that  regular  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
organization  have  been  held  and  a 
list  of  the  current  officers  of  the 
organization. 

3.  If,  in  any  county,  no  county  educa¬ 
tion  association  or  organization  is 
approved  as  noted  above,  the 
county  representative  on  the  State 
Elections  Committee  shall  appoint 
the  County  Nominating  Committee 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
County  Elections  Committee. 

4.  The  County  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  prepare  a  list  of  one  or 
more  county  nominees  for  each  po¬ 
sition  to  be  filled  from  that  county 
(see  I  above)  and  shall  report  the 
same,  with  affirmation  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  these  nominees  in  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association, 
to  the  county  member  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee.  He  in  turn 
shall  report  such  nominations  to 
the  NJEA  Headquarters. 

NOMINATION  BY  PETITION 

5.  Individual  nominations  by  petition 
may  be  made  for  nominations  to 
the  positions  to  be  filled  (see  I 
above). 

6.  Such  petitions  must  be  signed  by 
not  less  than  five  percent  of  the 
total  active  membership  of  NJEA 
in  the  county,  with  at  least  five  sig¬ 
natures  from  each  of  at  least  five 
school  districts  in  the  county,  pro¬ 
vided  however: 

(a)  that  in  any  county  75  signa¬ 
tures,  with  at  least  five  from 
each  of  at  least  five  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  county,  shall  be 
sufficient  on  any  petition:  and 

(b)  that  where  a  school  district  has 
250  or  more  active  members 
of  NJEA,  nominations  for  can¬ 
didates  for  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  may  be  made  from  any 
such  district  on  petition  of  not 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  members  of  NJEA  in  that 
school  district. 

7.  All  individual  petitions  for  inde¬ 
pendent  nominations  must  be  made 
on  petition  forms  prescribed  by  the 
State  Elections  Committee.  These 
must  carry  affirmation  that  each 
nominee  and  each  petitioner  is  an 
active  member  of  NJEA.  Blank 
forms  for  individual  petitions  are 
to  be  secured  on  24  hours  notice 
from  the  county  member  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee,  and 
when  signed  shall  be  returned  to 


IV — County  Elections  Procedures 

1.  The  following  procedure  shall  be 
observed  in  order  that  the  member¬ 
ship  of  NJEA  may  be  advised  as 
to  election  procedures: 

(a)  Copies  of  these  regulations 
shall  be  published  in  the 
NJEA  Review. 

(b)  A  list  of  the  elective  posi¬ 
tions  to  be  filled  in  each 
county  and  information  con¬ 
cerning  nomination  by  peti¬ 
tion  shall  be  published  in  the 
April  Review. 

(c)  A  special  Elections  Bulletin 
shall  be  issued  in  advance  of 
the  Election  Dates  listing  all 
candidates  for  positions  to  be 
filled  and  information  on 
elections  procedures  for  those 
counties  in  which  county  elec¬ 
tions  are  to  be  held. 

2.  In  each  county  the  County  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  shall  plan  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  county  elections.  Such 
plans  may  call  for  voting  by  mail, 
voting  in  person,  or  both.  It  shall 
furnish  ballots  in  sufficient  number 
for  the  use  of  all  the  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  NJEA  in  the  county,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  form  prescribed  by  the 
State  Elections  Committee. 

3.  County  Voting  by  Mail:  In  coun¬ 
ties  where  mail  ballots  are  used, 
the  County  Elections  Committee 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  ballots  throughout  the 
county  and  shall  make  plans  for 
and  provide  such  instructions  for 
the  addressing  and  mailing  of  such 
ballots  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  a  mail  vote. 
Where  balloting  is  by  mail,  each 
NJEA  member  who  wishes  to  vote 
by  mail  shall  mail  his  ballot  in¬ 
dividually,  together  with  the  county 
voting  stub  from  his  current  NJEA 
membership  receipt,  the  individual 
voter  paying  the  postage.  No  mail 
ballot  shall  be  counted  which  is 
not  (1)  mailed  individually,  and  (2) 
accompanied  by  the  member’s 
county  voting  stub. 

4.  Voting  in  Person:  In  counties 
where  voting  is  in  person,  each 
member  of  the  Association  who 
votes  in  person  shall  surrender  his 
county  voting  stub  attached  to  his 
current  NJEA  membership  receipt 
before  receiving  a  ballot.  The 
places  of  election  in  each  county 
and  the  dates  and  hours  of  such 
elections  are  to  be  determined  by 
the  President  of  the  Association  or 
a  person  designated  by  him. 

5.  In  the  event  that  in  a  county  there 
is  but  one  candidate  for  each  po¬ 
sition  to  be  filled  in  that  county, 
then  no  voting  shall  be  conducted 
in  that  county,  and  the  County 
Elections  Chairman  shall  declare 
the  election  of  the  nominated  slate. 
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County  Elections  (cont.) 

V — Nomination  &  Election  Calendar 

1.  Requests  for  approval  of  county 
education  associations  and  the  an¬ 
nual  statements  required  for  the 
continuation  of  such  approval 
(111-2)  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  March  1. 

2.  The  County  Elections  Committee 
in  each  county  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  its  chairman  to  plan  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  county  elections  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures 
noted  above,  so  that  announcement 
of  such  plans  may  be  available  for 
publication  not  later  than  May  1. 

3.  The  Nominating  Committee  in  each 
county  shall  meet  for  organization 
purposes  at  the  call  of  the  county 
representative  on  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  thereafter  at 
the  call  of  its  own  chairman.  It 
shall  prepare  a  list  of  one  or  more 
nominees  for  each  position  to  be 
filled  from  the  county  so  as  to  re¬ 
port  such  a  list  of  county  nominees 
to  the  county  member  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee  on  or  before 
April  I.  He  shall  make  the  list  of 
nominees  available  upon  request  to 
any  member  of  the  NJEA  in  the 
county  and  shall  promptly  report 
such  nominations  to  NJEA  Head¬ 
quarters. 

4.  Individual  petitions  for  nominees 
for  positions  to  be  filled  must  be 
presented  to  the  county  member  of 
the  State  Elections  Committee  not 
later  than  5:00  p.m.  on  May  1. 
Within  24  hours  of  their  receipt,  he 
shall  forward  all  such  petitions,  if 
properly  executed,  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  State  Elections  Committee, 
at  NJEA  Headquarters. 

5.  County  Elections  are  to  be  held 
between  May  15  and  June  1. 

6.  Reports  of  the  results  of  county 
elections  shall  be  forwarded 
promptly  to  the  Chairman,  State 
Elections  Committee,  NJEA  Head¬ 
quarters  within  24  hours  after  the 
results  of  the  election  are  deter¬ 
mined. 

7.  Whenever  dates  specified  above  fall 
on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday,  the  fol- 
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CATALOGUES 

Filmstrip;  The  National  Film  Board  of  Canada, 
680  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  the  1960  Catalogue  listing  many 
fine  educational  filmstrips. 

Science  Materials:  Science  Materials  Center, 
59  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 

Send  for  catalogue  describing  much  ma¬ 
terial  for  use  in  science  programs. 

U.S.  Films  for  Schools  &  Colle9es;  United 
World  Films,  1445  Park  Ave.,  New  York  29, 
N.Y. 

A  new  catalogue  listing  current  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  films  suitable  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses  is  now  available  at  low  cost.  Other 
films  not  produced  for  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  are  also  listed.  Send  for  a  copy. 

CHARTS 

Instructional  Materials:  Primary  Playhouse,  Sher¬ 
wood,  Ore. 

A  number  of  flip-charts,  progress  cards 
and  games  to  aid  in  the  teaching  of 
phonics  and  arithmetic.  Send  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  these  devices. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
N.  J.  Bell  Telephone  Co.:  Contact  local  business 
office. 

A  series  of  excellent  films,  demonstrations 
and  lectures  of  an  educational  nature  are 
provided  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  Con¬ 
tact  your  local  business  office  for  a 
brochure  listing  the  many  fine  programs 
available. 

FIELD  TRIPS 

Trenton  Museum  and  Capitol;  Mrs.  Kathryn  B. 
Greywacz,  State  Museum,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


FILMSTRIPS 

Elementary  French  and  Spanish  for  Youny 
Americans:  Society  For  Visual  Education, 
1345  Diversey  Prky.,  Chicago  14,  III. 

.A  new  series  of  filmstrips  and  records 
for  teaching  foreign  languages  in  the 
elementary  schools.  An  excellent  means 
to  teach  each  language  with  the  object 
pictured  and  then  distinctly  described  in 
the  language.  Each  series  starts  with  some 
of  the  simplest  everyday  words  and 
gradually  progresses  to  more  difficult  ones. 
These  filmstrips  and  records,  which  give 
both  an  oral  and  visual  concept  of  each 
word,  should  prove  exceptionally  helpful 
in  all  elementary  or  beginning  groups  in 
French  and  Spanish.  The  cost  for  the 
complete  set  of  six  filmstrips  and  three 
double  faced  long-playing  records  is  only 
$35.10.  Write  for  full  information. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Fre«  Tap«s,  Scripts  and  Transcriptions;  Educators 
Progress  Service,  Randolph,  Wise. 

The  seventh  edition  of  the  Educators 
Guide  to  Free  Tapes.  Scripts,  and  Trans- 
scriptions  is  now  available.  Lists  and  de¬ 
scribes  129  free  tapes.  230  free  scripts 
and  106  free  transcriptions  on  many  sub¬ 
jects.  All  may  be  borrowed  for  educational 
purposes  and  some  material  may  be  re¬ 
tained  by  the  school  or  copies  made  of  the  • 
tapes  or  transcriptions.  This  book  should  I 
prove  helpful  to  schools  using  such  ma-  I 
terial.  Send  for  full  information.  The  cost  I 
is  $5.75  per  copy.  • 

Teaching  Machines  and  Programmed  Learning: 

Dept,  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction,  National 
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lowing  Monday  shall  be  regarded 
as  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the 
calendar. 

BUS  TOURS 

CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAY  TOUR  TO  MEXICO.  Write 
office  for  details. 

Florida  Tour  (Nassau  Cruise 

Available)  Dec.  26  to  Jan.  10,  1961 

Mardi  Gras,  New  OrleansFeb.  6  to  19,  1961 

Mexico .  March  1  to  23,  1961 

Alaska . June  16  to  July  30,  1961 

Atlantic  Provinces . June  17  to  July  2,  1961 

Western  U.  S.  A . July  7  to  Aug.  6,  1961 

Aug.  23  to  ^pt.  24,  1961 

St.  Lawrence  River  . Aug.  4  to  13,  1961 

New  England  States  Aug.  13  to  20,  1961 

Smoky  Mountains . Aug.  14  to  20,  1961 

Wisconsin  Dells . Aug.  21  to  30,  1961 

On  the  above  tours  we  use  our  air  ride,  picture 
window,  air  conditioned,  lavatory  equipped  buses. 
For  more  information  and  Tour  Books — Call 
Hanover  MEIrose  7-9133  or  write 

LINCOLN  BUS  TOURS 

10  Elm  Ave.  Hanover,  Penna. 

Open  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

Sundays  &  Holidays  1  to  6  p.m. 

Buses  leave  Hanover  &  York. 

For  other  points  contact  office. 


For  schools  within  travel  distance  of  our 
State  Capitol  a  series  of  interesting  ex¬ 
hibits  may  be  seen  at  the  State  Museum. 
A  trip  through  the  State  Capitol  can  also 
be  arranged.  Send  for  full  details  as  to 
arrangements  for  such  trips. 

FILMS 

Physics;  Modern  Learning  Aids,  3  E.  54th  St., 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

A  complete  series  of  high  school  physics 
films  correlated  with  leading  textbooks, 
are  available  at  nominal  rental  prices. 
Send  for  complete  information. 

^  The  Workshop  Process;  Dept,  of  Visual  Com¬ 
munication,  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles  24,  Calif. 

A  new  film  showing  a  successful  workshop 
in  action  and  the  steps  needed  to  organize 
such  a  workshop.  This  plan  should  be 
helpful  for  in-service  training  of  teachers 
I  and  other  educators.  May  be  purchased 
I  or  rented.  Send  for  details. 


Education  Association,  1201-16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

A  comprehensive  736-page  source  book 
on  "teaching  machines."  This  is  the  first  , 
book  in  this  relatively  new  field.  The 
numerous  contributors  reflect  the  idea  that 
processes  of  teaching  and  learning  can  be 
made  an  explicit  subject  matter  for  scien¬ 
tific  study.  On  the  basis  of  such  study,  it 
says,  a  technology  of  instruction  can  be 
developed.  In  addition  to  the  basic  text 
an  annotated  bibliography  is  included.  The 
cost  of  the  book  is  $7.50. 

RECORDS 

The  American  Story:  Enrichment  Records,  246 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  I 

A  series  of  excellent  dramatic  recordings  I 
based  on  important  historical  events  and  | 
documents  in  the  life  of  our  country,  dra- 
matically  told  with  authentic  musical  j 
background  of  the  period.  Write  for  fur-  j 
ther  information.  j 
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Montclair  S.C.  Tour  to  See 
Christmas  in  the  Carribean 

“Christinas  in  the  Carribean”  is  ' 
the  enticing  idea  Montclair  State  j 
College  holds  out  for  teachers  inter-  i 
ested  in  its  annual  held  trip  to  Puerto  ' 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  trip,  by  plane,  leaves  Decern-  j 
her  24  and  returns  January  2.  On  i 
the  islands,  hrst  favored  by  Colum-  | 
bus  and  Ponce  de  Leon,  teachers  will  ' 
see  little  Spanish  towns,  modern  | 
cities,  ancient  forts  and  churches,  : 
tropical  rain  forests,  sugar  harvests,  i 
and  tobacco  helds. 

Two  graduate  or  undergraduate  I 
credits  may  be  earned,  or  the  tour  | 
may  be  taken  without  credit.  Those  j 
interested  should  write  Dr.  Edgar 
C.  Bye,  coordinator,  bureau  of  held 
studies,  Montclair  S.C.,  Upper  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J. 

What  They  Are  Saying  ... 

“The  man  who  is  so  busy  that  he  does 
not  have  time  to  attend  meetings  of 
his  local  association  is  like  the  man  [ 
who  is  so  busy  chopping  wood  that 
he  di>esnt  have  time  to  sharpen  his  j 
ax.” 

— from  the  BCEA  Newsletter, 
Bergen  County  Education 
Association 


Educational  Research  Agency 
To  Consult  from  N.Y.C.  Office 

A  new  educational  consulting  : 
agency  has  been  set  up  in  New  York  , 
City  to  provide  a  comprehensive  ad¬ 
visory  service  for  schools  and  col-  | 
leges.  Educational  Research  Services.  ■ 
Inc.  will  work  through  a  large  roster  | 
of  athliates  and  special  consultants  “to  ' 
tackle  the  small  or  the  knotty  prob¬ 
lem  as  well  as  the  large  or  the  more  ' 
conventional.”  Partners  in  the  new 
firm  are  Francis  G.  Cornell,  former  j 
chief  of  the  U.S.  Olhee  of  Education's 
research  and  statistical  service,  and 
one-time  director  of  the  bureau  of  re¬ 
search  and  service  at  the  College  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Il¬ 
linois;  Frank  Lopez,  a  former  senior 
editor  of  Architectural  Record 
and  currently  staff  consultant  to  the  ' 
Ford  Foundation’s  Educational  Fa¬ 
cilities  Laboratories;  and  Curtis  ' 
Rmisevelt,  vice-president  for  public 
affairs  at  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research  and  former  regional  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  National  Citizens  Council 
for  Better  Schools.  The  agency's  ad¬ 
dress  is  124  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  i 


16,  N.Y. 


POSITION  AVAILABLE 

“Palmer  Method”  of  handwriting  desires  to  employ  Sales 
Representatives.  Applicants  should  be  experienced  in  class¬ 
room  handwriting  instruction,  willing  to  travel  as  Sales 
Representative  and  Consultant.  Kindly  send  full  informa¬ 
tion  in  your  own  handwriting  and  a  recent  photograph. 
Personal  interview  will  be  arranged. 

THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY 

55  Fifth  Avanu*  Naw  York  3,  N.  Y. 


COLONIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY  i 

42  Court  Straat  JEffarion  8-5400  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Centrally  located  in  rapidly  growing  area — Top  salaries  and  generous 
annual  increments — All  grades  and  Administration — Public  and  Private 
Write  or  phone  for  registration  blank 

Harry  G.  Stuart  William  A.  Busch 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

401  Juniper  Bldg.  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA 

Teachers  for  Schools — Schtxtls  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion. 

Kinitslo  I  5;J742  Ptnonal  Diurimiualing  Sttfitt  |;  p;  MaloH^.  Jr.  I 


TEACHERS— W«  have  oArially  listed  handreds  of  splendid  pooitiono— Elei—tnry  Secondary 
— f'ollece.  Why  not  inventiiTOte  these  through  us?  Our  many  years  of  ex|>enence  in  placing 
teachers  over  thirty*four  years  under  the  same  management  irives  you  exi>ert  Kuidance  so 
imiFortant  in  seeking  a  itosition.  Write  immediately.  **Why  put  your  future  so  im|H)rtant  to 
you-^in  inexi>eriencetl  hands?" 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Em  1880  ,V».<riior  to  THE  PENN  EDUC  ATIONAL  BUREAU  SOih  Year 

2*5  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 
Membrr  Ndlional  Aitoiulton  of  Ttachtn’  Agtnciti 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Wisconsin  7-9066 

Philip  C.  Gcnthner.  Prop. 

Memhtr  Suliomol  Ai\oiutton  of  Itathtn  Agtntus  A  Suptrtor  Agtnty  fur  Soptrior  PtopI* 

EMablished  18)5 

...When  teachers  want  better  positions... When  schools  want  better  teachers... 

AGENCY 

BBV  A  |k|"F  Teachers  Bureau  thos.  b  r  bryant 

1  1025  VC'ithersprKin  Bldg.  Greulich 

WRITE— PHONE— VISIT  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA.  PEnnypacker  5-1223 

iMemhtr  NatiomiJ  Allocution  of  Ttachtn'  Agmtiei 

School  and  College  Positions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 

From  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York - l.5rd  Year 

DECEMBER,  1960 
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Convention-Born  Vocabulary 

Each  NJEA  Convention  produces  its  list  of  new 
vocabulary  for  educators.  If  you  are  working  on  a 
speech,  report,  or  term  paper,  you  might  want  to  slip 
in  a  few  of  these  phrases; 

“Playmate”  Teachers — according  to  Joe  Chandler, 
these  are  the  youngest  of  our  four  sets  of  teachers 
(school  teachers  are  just  one  group).  A  child’s  “play¬ 
mate  teachers  may  expose  him  to  lying,  cheating,  steal¬ 
ing  .  .  or  to  fair  play  and  respect  for  others.” 
“Reinforcement” — this  concept  of  review  and  repeti¬ 
tion  is  basic  to  the  systems  of  programmed  learning 
being  adapted  for  teaching  machines.  As  Donald  Snygg 
told  the  school  psychologists,  “the  advent  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  is  forcing  learning  theorists  to  face  problems 
about  the  nature  of  reinforcement  which  they  could  and 
would  have  evaded  for  generations  in  the  animal  labora¬ 
tories.” 

“Instructional  Materials” — this  old  phrase  was  given 
a  fresh  meaning  by  Irene  Cypher  before  the  Council 
for  Geographic  Education.  Today,  she  says,  it  means 
radios,  record-players,  tape-recorders,  cameras,  and 
television  sets  .  .  .  “the  sort  of  things  children  see  about 
their  homes  and  take  for  granted  as  a  part  of  normal 
living.” 

“Sensible  Nonconformity” — this  phrase,  said  J.  N. 
Hook  to  the  English  teachers,  is  replacing  “life  adjust¬ 
ment.”  The  idea  that  every  child  should  be  conditioned 
to  the  environment  in  which  he  was  placed  and  learn 
to  get  along  beautifully  with  everybody  is  going  by  the 
boards.  Dr.  Hook  does  not  mean  that  eccentricity  is 
a  virtue,  but  studied  nonconformity  is.  This  requires 
teaching  for  an  understanding  of  the  eternal  verities, 
of  the  fact,  for  instance,  that  every  act  has  a  cause  and 
a  consequence,  that  human  nature  changes  with  almost 
imperceptible  slowness,  and  that  every  life  is  seeking 
its  purpose.  Life  and  search  are  synonymous. 
“Post-Holing” — the  latest  theory  in  the  teaching  of 
history.  According  to  Dr.  Charles  Keller,  teachers 
should  “give  up  the  idea  of  coverage.”  Instead,  they 


should  select  really  important  points,  ideas,  periods,  I 
developments,  areas  and  dig  into  them  with  some  depth. 

A  “post-holed”  world  history  course  might  select  the  < 
fifth  century  B.C.,  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  etc.  or  just  certain  countries  and  areas. 

“The  Intelligence  Race” — the  successor  to  the  weapons 
race  and  the  science  race.  If  we  are  to  head  off  the 
annihilation  of  man,  says  Max  Lemer,  we  must  have 
a  genuine  renaissance  of  the  life  of  the  mind  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  “Our  talented  students  must  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grow  and  develop  as  far  and  as  fast  as  they 
can  .  .  .  thus  constituting  a  democratic  intellectual  elite 
— the  only  kind  of  leadership  group  which  can  count 
in  a  democracy.” 

The  Case  for  Fellowships 

Dr.  Hans  Rosenhaupt  touched  on  a  critical  point 
when  he  spoke  at  the  NJEA  Convention  last  month. 
“American  school  teachers  are  in  urgent  need  of  a 
graduate  fellowship  program  designed  to  raise  the 
quality  of  public  school  instruction.” 

Dr,  Rosenhaupt  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  As  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellowship 
Foundation,  he  is  each  year  attracting  the  best  college 
seniors  to  graduate  study  leading  to  a  career  in  college 
teaching.  “Unfortunately,”  he  admits,  “no  comparable 
programs  exist  for  prospective  elementary  and  secon¬ 
dary  school  teachers.” 

The  Rutgers  Graduate  School  of  Education  is  a  case 
in  point.  The  State  University,  from  which  so  many  of 
our  state’s  teachers  have  received  their  advanced  de¬ 
grees,  provides  only  one  graduate  research  fellowship 
in  the  field  of  education. 

Across  the  nation,  one-half  of  the  Master’s  degrees 
and  one-third  of  the  doctorates  are  awarded  today  in 
the  field  of  education.  Yet,  only  four  percent  of  the 
graduate  students  in  education  receive  any  financial 
support.  For  other  graduate  fields,  35  percent  of  the 
students  receive  aid. 

For  all  the  convenience  of  late-afternoon,  Saturday, 
and  summer  scheduling,  it  is  hard  to  deny  that  part- 
time  study  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  There  are, 
we  are  sure,  scores  of  research  projects,  thesis  topics, 
and  educational  experiments  which  are  being  passed  by 
simply  because  they  demand  full-time  attention  and 
scholarship.  How  much  faster  might  we  be  adopting 
or  rejecting  new  methods  of  learning  if  only  more  grad¬ 
uate  fellows  were  devoting  their  undivided  attention 
to  such  experimental  work? 

Last  year,  the  federal  government  made  available 
1,600  graduate  fellowships  to  teachers  in  mathematics 
and  science  and  17,400  awards  to  secondary  school 
science  and  mathematics  teachers  to  attend  summer 
institutes. 

This  is  a  good,  though  far  from  ample,  start.  It 
points  the  way  by  which  private,  municipal,  and  state 
sources  might  also  undertake  large  scale  graduate  fel¬ 
lowship  programs  for  all  kinds  of  school  teachers. 

The  important  point  is  that  our  society’s  rapid  ad¬ 
vancement  needs  a  greater  corps  of  educational  scholars 
extending  their  own  knowledge  and  all  learning  theory 
at  a  more  rapid  pace.  Fellowship  programs  for  teachers 
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FOR  THE  WASHING  CYCLE 

FOR  FINAL  RINSING 
ANO  SANITIZING 


Dishes  and  glassware  will  sparkle! 
Health  will  be  safeguarded! 
Hand-towelling  will  be  eliminated! 

For  helpful  advice  on  your  cafeteria  operation,  ^ 

call  your  nearest  Public  Service  office.  '  P\/BLIC  SERVICE' 

One  of  our  representatives  will  be  glad  to  help  you.  a4io4o 


